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one subject upon which we have never 


but which 


. E i 
touched, 


Sensitive concert-goers have 


really requires special mention. 


often been disgusted after a 
fine performance of an instrumental composition by hearing 
rs of the orchestra set up a vigorous tuning im- 


the membe 


mediately after the last chord has been played, thereby caus- 
ing the effect previously produced to be entirely obliterated. 
Phis if they 
will, habit is one 


yncerns conductors, who can, 
abate the at That the 
ing for general condemnation scarcely requires assertion, 


now that we have directed attention to it, will, no doubt, 


is a matter that cc 


nuisance least. 


opped 
- 


HE again gone abroad that Angelo Neumann, 
director of the Richard Wagner Theatre, will produce 


report has 


T 


German opera ‘ovent Garden Theatre next season, when 
“ Meister- 


As news, 


at 4 


tl pertoire will include everything from the 

of Wagner, to the “ Orpheus,” of Gluck. 
this is interesting to us, but more interesting is the fact that 
a determined effort in our midst to form a 
Wagner organization for the purpose of procuring 


representation of the deceased master’s 


1¢ I 
inger, 
made 


is being 


a com- 


‘ete and worthy 
Surely sufficient subscriptions should be 


Of course, the 


| 
mus dramas 


this idea into execution. 
to be secured from the 


to put 


forthcoming 
rh 


right persons and influence have 


start, otherwise nothing can be done. 


HE Boston papers report the recent success there of a 
violinist named Loeffier, from which as a text we pro- 


remarks: Mr. Loeffler, although 
originally from Germany, resided in New York for some 
nd yet never was able to obtain a fair hearing. In 
Boston he has not only obtained the hearing, but achieved 

g Let us quote another instance: Young 
Lichtenberg lived for some time, yet because of 
undue neglect went to Boston, and has there gained an ex- 
cellent reputation, besides being in a position to appear in 
high-class concerts whenever he may choose so to do, Still 
another instance may be brought forward to show how little 
interest is exhibited in artists here, and how little is done for 
they remain in the city by those who are able to 


ceed to make the following 


' 


me, a 
a good success 


also here 


them while 
cause of true music at heart, rather 


do so if they had the 
Mr. Jacobsohn la- 


than mere ridiculous self-glorification. 
bored here for several years, but he left the city in disgust 
and where his talents and usefulness 
seem to be fully appreciated. The list might be multiplied, 
but without purpose, for we only desired to call special at- 
tention to the fact that New York to-day possesses no abso- 
utely violinist, not one who could compare 


favorably with either Jacobsohn or Lichtenberg. 


went to Cincinnati, 


first-class 


The dez 
minorum gentium, however, that flourishes ‘here and holds | 


| the fort will probably continue to keep out men of superior 
ability and drive them to the provinces, where they seem to 


find more appreciation. 
eae constitutes Italian opera? Undoubtedly this 
question is an important one, and we believe that 
Colonel Mapleson has at last answered it by the publication, 
| in French, of a description of the dresses.to be worn by his 
chief singer during the various acts of one or two very an- 
cient operas. That Italian opera and expensive dresses are 
synonymous, or, at least, go hand in hand, is not to be dis- 
puted. Some people go to see Patti dressed in fine style 
almost as much as to hear her, and these people include | 
most of the box-paying subscribers, as well as some of the 
general public. Italian opera, as interpreted by the gallant 


Colonel, evidently has a near connection with a dress con- 


test, otherwise the special French advertisement describing 
| in detail the marvelous furbelows of Mme. Patti's dresses | 
would be the work of an unsettled mind. 


Now Mr. Mapleson is a business man and does not spend | 


a franc on useless advertising. It is very evident, there- 


fore, that if no one else grasps the situation, the Colonel is 
convinced that dresses and Italian opera are one and the 
same thing. Patti and her voice without the gorgeously 
| constructed dresses would be of no value whatever. 


| must be a /oc/ette en satin tourterelle, garnie de dentelles et | 


galons d'or, avec jupe de dessous en velours faionne grenat 
et tourterelle, satin, &c. Italian opera, forsooth, 


corsage en 
without all this flummery would be #z/. What is a fine 


ensemble, chorus or orchestra to dresses that set the women | 


green with envy and excite the admiration of the simple- 
minded dudes that worship at the shrine of silks and 


satins ? 
uttering loud cries of “ bravo !” when we know that they are 


quite unable to tell the difference between one tune and 
another, and would pay just as much to hear Patti sing 


“ The last rose of summer” in four different acts, with four 


different dresses, as to hear her go through the grandest | 
And this is Italian opera with a | 


role she 1s able to sing. 
vengeance ! 

We certainly believe in fine costumes, and were particu- 
larly pleased with the /ozlette de mariée, riche, de 


dress itself, as that the description of it sounds so well in 


French. 


lish; in America, we ape both the French and English. 


Rich dresses and Italian opera will rise or fall together ; they | 


are inextricably combined. But when the beauties of the 
former are described in high-flown French, Italian opera 
can count on a long lease of life. The dresses of Mme. 


Patti are Mr. Abbey’s greatest enemies. 





——Mme. 
Toedt are engaged for Brooklyn Philharmonic performance of the 
‘* Messiah,” December 21 and 22. 

-<- 

A new and exceedingly promising quartet of female 
voices has been formed in Boston under the guidance of Miss 
Clara Smart. The following young ladies are members of the 
organization, which is known as the Schumann Quartette, and 
which recently made a very successful début in Somerville: Miss 
Florence Tibbetts, Miss Nina Ryerson, sopranos; Miss Alice 
Farrington, Mrs. Lena Hinckley, altos. 

~ a 

——Mrs. William H. Sherwood gave two concerts of 

chamber music in Union Hall, Tuesday afternoon and Thursday 


evening of last week. Her assistants were Misses Margaret Hall, 


Eva van Waggenen and Addie Proctor, and Charles R, Adams | 


and William H. Sherwood. The programmes were excellent, 
and embraced a suite by Raff, a group of pieces by Chopin, and 
other solos. The vocal works assigned to Miss Hall were also of 


a high order. 
-_ 


——The election of officers for the Cecilia Club, of Buf- | 


falo, has resulted as follows: President, Edward S. Dann; vice- 
A. W. Hickman ; secretary, Miss Hattie J. Percival ; 
treasurer, S. W. Warren; librarian, William Page ; directors, La 
Roy Wood, Dr. Eli H. Long, Miss Jennie H. Adams, Miss 
Lucy B. Lee. These officers constitute the executive committee 
for the transaction of business. Seth Clark will probably be the 
pianist. The chorus music for the first concert, which will be in 
January, will be ‘‘ Melusina,” by Hoffmann, and part songs by 
Mendelssohn, Sewart, Sterling, Webbe and Raff. 


Sane 


president, 


——Parents who wish to know at what age to commence 
giving singing lessons to their children will find a sensible paper 
on the subject by Mr. A. A. Pattou, in THE Musica Courier. 
The article ends with the following bits of good advice: ‘‘ Let 
the singer, whether he sings in chorus or not, or whether he be 
child or adult, never sacrifice beauty of tone to power; let him 
stop all vocal practice as soon as singing becomes irksome ; let 
him avoid all notes written above his compass, and by this I 
mean all such notes as are difficult of production, and the results 
will be less sore throats and ruined voices.” —Boston Courier. 


There | 


There is something rather pitiable in these dudes | 


l’époque, | 
en satin blanc, brodée d'or, not so much because of the 


In France they are said to be now aping the Eng- | 


| up, up, up at terrific speed. 


THE SECURES A Te COURIER. 





Music and Hammers. 
SIMPLE son of the soil, a hard-handed devotee 
of the saw, the plane and the hammer, lies bleeding, or did 
lie thus a few days ago at Roosevelt Hospital, a victim to fate 
and the wrath of Signor Vianesi. Who Signor Vianesi is none 
need to tell, no Hermes need fly with the information thereof. 
As long as the Metropolitan Opera House stands Signor Vianesi 
will wave the baton, there—unless Mr. Abbey should change his 
mind. 

Upon a day not far way Signor Vianesi and his orchestra were 
assembled before the Metropolitan Opera House stage, their souls 
intent on music, their spirits beat to harmonies. Signor Vianesi 
took his place gracefully, quietly, unostentatiously —as is his cus- 
| tom—raised his arms, baton in right hand, gave the customary 
| signal, and away went the musicians, stealing glibly and peace- 
fully over the bars of melody. Signor Vianesi was happy. 

Up in the flies some score or more honest workers upon wood 
were engaged in putting some finishing touches upon the scene. 
| Their souls dead to the gentle influence of the muses, they clawed 
| and clattered and hammered away recklessly, blasphemously. 

The sounds struck upon Signor Vianesi’s ear. He shuddered. 
| Hesighed. He trembled. He was enraged. With a sudden jerk 
of the baton he silenced the orchestra. Then he cast an infuriated 
| look aloft. 

‘* Hello, up there?” he shouted. 
Bang! bang! smash! crash ! 
“Hello!” again rang out the maestro’s voice. 





| No use. 

| Then, clarion, pungent, penetrating, the Signor’s voice rose 
| triumphant above the clangor : 

‘* Stop that noise up there!” 

Victory! The clangor ceased. A sudden stillness fell athwart 
the air, as though an unseen influence had calmed the atmosphere, 
| and told those maestro men of their blasphemy. Then the silence 
was softly, gently, persuasively broken by three words, which fell 
concisely, intellectually from the flies : 

**Go to . 

Signor Vianesi looked to the right. Then he gazed upon the 
left—himself ; thence north, thence south, and east and west. 
He took in the orchestra, wondering if they had heard the pro- 
fanation of Signor Vianesi’s power and dominion. For a moment 
he was dumb. Then he thundered out, gazing aloft in terrific 
fury : 

‘* If you don’t stop that racket, I'll go up there and make you 
do it.” 

‘*Come on, you——”"” The rest of the words died away in the 
flies. 
| They were hardly heard ere an object, small but collected, 
| came down from above. It was only a hammer. But it fell with 
a purpose. It struck head first upon a softer head—a musician's 


| skull. 


The blood flew, everything flew but brains! The blow, fortu- 


| nately, had not hit Signor Vianesi’s cranium, else brains might 
Will he be able to | 
conquer them by describing Mme. Nilsson’s robes in Coptic ? | 


now be at a discount. 
The musicians rose en masse, while cries like these rang out . 
** Kill them! Down with the American nail-drivers ! And 


” 


Amy Sherwin, Miss Emily Winant and Mr. | they made a rush for the stairs. 


Signor Vianesi, long before that, had been going 
He reached the spot where the 
workmen were engaged, took one hasty glance at their boxes of 
tools, and then, crash, the boxes were kicked over, their contents 
spilled right and left, and Signor Vianesi what ? 

With one bound he made himself scarce, and rushed as wildly 
downstairs as he had upstairs. 

The workmen were after him with a vocabulary of oaths which 
would make a Roman shudder. 

Down the maestro ran, at his heels the infuriate carpenters. 
Signor Vianesi panted, turned pale, and ran as if Tam O'’Shan- 
ter’s ghost were after him. The workmen gained upon him, 
Death stared him in the face. When, lo! the visage of Maurice 
Grau came on the scene, and took its place behind Signor Vianesi 
and in front of the mob. 

Mr. Grau raised his hand, The tide was stayed. 

Signor Vianesi was already miles—no, rods—away ! 

The men picked up their scattered implements and slowly re- 
turned to work. 


Too late! 





But the poor musician had lost his skill. His music had all 
been hammered from his soul. He was taken to the hospital, 
where at last accounts he lay. 

It is said that now Signor Vianesi confines his gaze to earth, 
He no longer looks among the flies. 








In asking for an appropriation of $300 to replace a 
piano that had been"used in the insane asylum of the Philadelphia 
Almshouse for seventeen years past, one of the physicians said 
that at least 350 of the 600 patients would be capable of appre- 
ciating the performances. 


ee Ae 

Mrs. Judge has secured the fellowing attractions for 
the concert in aid of the women’s relief for the sick, announced 
for December 4, at Steinway Hall: Miss Henrietta Beebe, 
Frederick Boscovitz, Prof. A. Latham, Miss Kate Fitch, J. S. 
Burdette, Ferdinand A. Dulcken and a thirteen-year-old piano- 
playing prodigy, Edwin O. Kendall. According to report when 
Mrs. Judge gives another entertainment for cash girls, at her 
residence in East Sixteenth street, Colonel Mapleson wishes very 
badly to obtain an invitation, when, if he succeeds, he has 





promised to take with him one of his best artists, and thus try to 
| give the girls a treat. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Robert Schumann and His School. 


ESSAY BY LOUIS EHLERT, 


[Translated for Tug Musica Courier by H. D.] 


HEN, in connection with this, we consider that 
most perfect work of Schumann’s, one in which natural 
talent and art completely supplement each other, and which 
bears, as do all works of this kind, an olympian cheerfulness, his 
pianoforte quintet, we feel the weight of a problem whose solu- 
tion satisfies the most exacting proofs. The quintet still possesses 
that remarkable originality of his first period wedded to the 
charm of finished artistic execution. Owing to its peculiar 
twilight-tone, it occupies a unique position among chamber mu- 
sic literature. What a blending of fire and grace in the 
first part! With how modest a glance the second theme is 
brought in! And then the flickering Scherzo, the bardic 
Andante with its sentiment always returning to its starting- 
point, the contrapuntal carnival joys of the Finale—what words 
could depict that which is here painted in tones! The piano- 
forte quartet must suffer by comparison with such a cast. It 
makes an impression as of one who desires once more to ride into 
the old romantic land, but is ill-pleased with his saddle-accoutre- 
ments. The stirrups seem loosened. 

Schumann has also written the greatest variety of chamber 
music, trios, violin sonatas, pieces for pianoforte with clarinet, 
with viola, and with both together, with oboe and with ’cello. 
They all bear the impress of an excitable soul-life, possess grand 
traits, with but slight plastic power. 
clination to indulge in the confined breathing space of the syn- 


He possessed a feverish in- 


copation; to pursue his ideals with a pointed and often uncom- 
fortable rhythm, and to arouse rather than quench his thirst with 
too highly-seasoned harmonies. 
them faults, for they bear an intimate relation to his genius—de- 
mand much caution in their use; but they rarely appear in 
such unrestrained abundance as in several of these works. 
the second and third trios, in the violin sonata in A minor, the 
fluctuations between the shades below and the celestial are so 
violent that we lose sight of the happy earthly medium. It is 
only upon this basis, however, that we can judge clearly of these 
two other regions; for, if we stand not firmly upon our feet, we 
can have no real heaven over us nor genuine abyss beneath. 
There arises a feeling of dizziness with which art should not deal. 

What a happy self-control is displayed, on the other hand, in 
the variations for two pianofortes and the pianoforte concerto, two 
masterpieces of their kind. In the variations the most delicious 
romance finds expression in a form of conversation. A question- 
ing and replying, an agreeing and disagreeing of the loveliest de- 
scription, added to all this a theme possessing the tender charm 
of the Arabesque, that ‘* fairy-tale of a line,” as Schnaase once 
termed it. The concerto is the apotheosis of all that Schumann 
ever wrote for the pianoforte. It does not group its picturesque 
lines with the natural rainbow order of coloring as do several of 
his youthful compositions; the experienced hand of the master is 
everywhere visible, of him who understands how to give his 


These qualities—I will not term 


In 


thoughts an irresistible expression, and to endow this expression 
with an irresistible effect. 

Among the works imbued with this enviable equilibrium, I 
count ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of the Rose,” the first two parts of the 
‘* Peri,” ‘‘ The Pictures from the Orient,” those verses of Riickerts 
which have become music, the ‘‘ Spanish Songs,” the four-handed 
compositions, the ‘‘Album, op. 85” (with the ‘‘Evening Song”), the 
studies for the pedal pianoforte, the ‘‘ Organ fugues on the name: 
Bach,” and several scenes from his ‘‘ Faust Music.” The ‘Peri,’ 
although it does not belong to Schumann’s most profound com- 
positions and becomes perceptibly weaker in its third part, pos- 
sesses such a budding grace that one fancies to see May blossoms 
and crocuses shooting up between the lines. Schumann’s soul 
seemed kindred to that of a Peri belonging to and expelled from 
another world, only to be redeemed by the ‘‘magic might of a 
tear.” I witnessed the first performance of this work also under 
Schumann's direction. Correctly speaking, I should say «nder 
the direction of Livia Frege and Ferdinand David, for Schumann 
restricted himself in his signs for conducting to the lowest diet 
which a poet lost in the enjoyment of his own works could assume. 
It was his first choral work which he heard, and as conductor 


he lacked every essential. 
[To be Continued.] 








The Musical Standard, of London, referring to this 
event says: ‘‘ We have long in England welcomed all men of 
genius and their works; but this feeling has, through divers 
causes not now to be discussed, been carried to a length which 
has stultified and degraded our own home productions. We have 
laid ourselves open, by our want of discernment, to an invasion of 
all kinds of second and third rate composers, conducting adven- 
turers who confidently come to lead our own bands for us with 
more or less success, and legions of singers and players who can 
show no claims which can in any way justify the heedless, cruel, 
silly neglect of our own native artists. Now, we are happily 
modifying our policy ; not rejecting all that is really good that is 
brought to us, for England ever has an open, generous hand, but 
learning to better appreciate and reward our own true artists, who 
have to accuse us in their noble, patient, striving attitude, of bit- 
terly neglecting a precious heritage of goodly gifts and earnest 
cultivation. It is therefore to be hoped that the example set at 
the Crystal Palace will be followed far and wide.” 


The Peabody Institute. 





ITS CLAIM TO BE A CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 
PROVED TO BE CORRECT. 


ONSIDERING that the Peabody Institute aims 
at the introduction of a superior taste in art and literature, 
it behooves us to head this article with a classic motto, which we 
take from Cicero’s fourth speech against Catilina, as follows : 
*‘TInousque tandem abutere Catilina.” Our own free translation 
will make it, ‘‘ How far will Katie andLina abuse the ¢andem ?” 
In reality we cannot charge the Peabody Institute with literally 
coaching their charge in the above-mentioned fashion; they 
mostly adopt the way of putting the cart before the horse, but in 
following it in its artistic and literary course to Olympus we feel 
that the above classic quotation is needed. 

In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and sixty-six a series 
of concerts, combined with lectures on music, was sprung upon 
unoffending citizens of Baltimore, with Prof. J. Deems as musical 
director and Prof. E. Szemelenyi as lecturer. The selection of 
the progsammes was all that could be desired, but the execution of 
the music was sadly hampered by the excessive economy of the 
trustees, who would not pay for more than one rehearsal for each 
concert, and that with an orchestra just there and then got 
together. All applications for additional means were frowned 
down with the statement that these concerts and lectures were to 
be popular, and that the charter did not permit the admission fee 
to be higher than 25 cents aperson. The concerts were as good 
under these circumstances, and with ever-changing 
grammes, they could be. The lectures were better written than 
It may be observed here that both director and lec- 


as, pro- 
delivered. 
turer are the authors of large musical works, vocal and instru- 
mental, but had the good taste not to ram them down the throats 
of their audiences. 

The next season the lectures were discontinued. Professor Deems 
continued as musical director with somewhat mixed programmes, 
but otherwise under the same circumstances. 

In the fall of 1868, the Peabody Institute surprised the citizens 
by a strong movein the field of its musical aspirations. Prof. 
Lucian Southard was imported and by the local press heralded as 
the man—a musician, a linguist, a scholar, a philosopher, an 
author, and everything else that could possibly be desired. No- 
body knew exactly from whence he came or where his last 
abode had been. The honor of being the place of his birth was, 
as Homer’s, claimed by scores of cities ; York, 
Norfolk, other American towns, even some obscure Bohemian vil- 
lage was suspected of having produced the great man, or at least his 
father. We will abandon the scientific research into this mystery, 
and turn to the positive and astounding results of his labors as di- 
rector of the Academy of Music, which there and then was es- 
tablished at the Peabody Institute. To make a long story short, 
Mr. Southard possessed all the qualifications of a good teacher of 
vocal music, and a fair knowledge of Italian, French and Eng- 
lish ; this last languaze 
educated American. He delivered what were called ‘‘ lectures,” 
expressing clearly and distinctly the ideas which he had not ; apart 
from this, and particularly as a muscial director, he was an ignorant 


Boston, New 


he spoke with the accent of a well- 


impostor ; it was very soon evident that he had never been in an 
orchestra before he came to Baltimore ; his compositions showed 
the absence of proper training in the science of music. His 
classes in harmony must have been wonderful. 

In the selection of his programmes he was liberal and just to 
the merit of local composers. Under his direction the orchestral 
works of Prof. E. De Merolla and B. Courlaender were for the first 
time given to the world, and a sufficient portion of Professor South- 
ard’s own works gave to the programmes tone and succulence. 
Evil-minded persons had frequently expressed about Mr. S. 
the same opinion which we entertain. The Jupiter-like dis- 
dain of the trustees, however, and the loyal indignation of the 
For three years Mr. S. kept his 
When those who expressed our 


good press crushed it out. 
place and reigned supreme. 
opinion were musicians they were instantly declared to be disap- 
pointed applicants for Mr. S.’s position ; when they were not mu- 
sicians they were told that they knew nothing about it and had 
better hold their tongues. It is to be regretted that the exceed- 
ing correctness of this maxim failed to strike the trustees in a 
homeward direction. The price of admission to the concerts and 
lectures was raised to fifty cents, asif such a thing as a charter 
had never existed, and four rehearsals granted for each concert ; 
we suppose it was done as a matter of fair play to the local 
director of the past. The so-called Academy of Music proved 
to be a kindof ‘‘ moonshiners’” conservatory. The professors 
were : L, Southard, harmony, counterpoint, form and general in- 
strumentation ; Miss Hunt and, Professor S., voice’culture ; Prof. 
B. Courleander, chief of piano department ; E. De Merolla, pro- 
fessor of piano; Henry Allen, professor of piano, organ, violin, 
harmony ; Albert Holland, professor of wind instruments ; every- 
body, professor of organ. The manifest versatility of Professor 
Allen will receive its share of credit in due time. During this 
period of the existence of the Peabody Institute for the first 
time graduates of the public schools applied for the free 
scholarships at the Academy of Music, expressly founded 
by Mr. Peabody. They were received into classes as charity 
pupils, and treated as such with becoming disdain and imperti- 
nence. In a_ short time they all left, and the school board 
determined not to send any more. Notwithstanding, we 
adhere to our assertion that the Peabody Institute is a charitable 


institution. HAns SLICK, 
{To be Continued.] 


“ORGAN NOTES. 


A special choral service in aid of the organ im- 
provement fund of St. Thomas’s Chapel, in East Sixtieth street, 
was given in the chapel Thursday evening, under the direction 
of H. H. Gilbert, the organist. The musical part of the service 
included anthems composed by Jacques Arcadelt, Mozart, Him- 
mel, G. B. Allen and Walter B. Gilbert. 

« * 

The arrangements for the season at the London 
College of Organists are stated to be as follows: Examination 
for Associateship, January §, 9 and July 8 and g; examination 
for Fellowship, January to and July 20. The lectures and mem- 
bers’ meetings are on Tuesdays, November 6, December 4, Feb- 
ruary 5, March 4, April 1, May 6, June 3, July 1; and the an- 
nual general meeting, for business purposes of the college, takes 


place on July 29. mi 


John White, organist, of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, has arranged a series of organ recitals, five in number, 
to be given on Tuesday evenings for the benefit of the church. 
The first one will occur on next Tuesday evening, November 20, 
the excellent programme embracing Bach's toccata in C, the 
Rhapsodie No. 1 of Saint-Saéns, the introduction to ‘‘ Liszt's 
‘St. Elizabeth,” Palestrina’s ‘‘ Alma Redemptoris,” Durante’s 
‘“Tantum Ergo,” for the chcir, and M. Widor’s organ Symphony 
NO, 5. 
? «*% 
People are too apt to regard organist composers in 
a too narrow light. The idea prevails that an organist is only fit 
to write music of a contrapuntal and exceedingly dry character, 
and that when he steps over this boundary he is sure to make a 
dismal failure. Nevertheless, it appears that a highly esteemed 
modern composer, no other than Dvorak, is at present an organist 
and teacher of music at Prague. This fact disproves all the non- 
sense written about organist composers, who generally are far 
better musicians than pianist composers. 
* ” * 
S. N. Penfield, the organist of St. Mark's Church, 
opened a new organ in the First Presbyterian Church at Bloom- 
field, N. J., The organ is a me- 
dium-sized instrument of two manuals (compass 58 notes), and a 
pedale (compass of 27 notes). It has 25 speaking stops, 1,751 
pipes, 4 couplers and 11 mechanical accessories. Mr. Penfield 
played at the opening the first movement of Mendelssohn's 
third organ sonata, Bach’s fugue in D minor, a theme and varia- 
tions by Batiste, Guilmant’s Christian offertory and other lighter 


on last Wednesday evening. 


works. x 


¥ x 
Newtown, N. J., has had an organ sensation in con- 
nection with the Methodist Episcopal Church of Wallpack Centre. 
A division on the choir question has served to create much bitter- 
ness of feeling among the various members of the congregation, 
some voting on one side and some on the other. A few days ago 
a special service was to be held in the church, for which a new 
organist was engaged. When the congregation assembled on the 
appointed day, they were astonished to find that the organ had 
been tarred and feathered by some singular but unknown 
individual. 
« * 
The important post of organist in York Minster 
Cathedral, England, has been assigned to John Naylor, Mus. 
formerly organist of All Saints’, Scarborough. 
Out of this sum 


Doc., Oxon, 
The position is worth some $3,500 per annum. 
Dr. Monk, who has just resigned, has a life-pension of $1,500. 
Dr. Naylor received his musical training at the parish church, 
Leeds, of which he was deputy-organist. The four important 
church positions in England for organists are at Canterbury and 
York Minster Cathedrals, St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster 


Abbey. * 


* ~*~ 
The first of a series of ten organ recitals was given 


in the Brooklyn Tabernacle on Saturday, October 20. Henry 
Eyre Brown was the organist, and the vocalists were Mrs. Julia 
C. Hall, soprano, and George Werrenrath, tenor. The pro- 
gramme embraced the following works: Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in D ; Handel's second organ concerto in B flat ; Andante 
con moto from Beethoven's fifth symphony, &c. Mr. Brown 
played with excellent taste and effect. The two singers named 
gave enjoyable interpretations of their selections. The next re- 
cital will be given on the coming Saturday. The magnificent 
organ inthe Tabernacle is from the factory of George Jardine & 
Son, who have just added to the choir organ a 16-ft. fagotto, 
8-ft. clarinet, 8-ft. open diapason, 4-ft. flute, 3-ft. nasard and 2-ft. 
piccolo, besides some new mechanical effects, which facilitate the 
changes of stops by the performer. 
manuals, 60 speaking stops, 3,600 pipes and 20 mechanical regis- 
ters and composition pedals. The solo organ is voiced to a 7-inch 
wind-pressure, and the touch is rendered light and prompt by 
Jardine’s tubular pneumatic system. Last Saturday Henry Eyre 
Brown gave his second organ recital in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
assisted by the Vanderveer sisters. The programme embraced 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, an Introduction and Fugue 
from the performer’s third organ sonata, Batiste’s St. Cecilia 
Offertory No. 2, and Verrinder’s Variations on the Russian 
National Anthem. Mr. Brown's playing was admired by all who 
The third concert takes place on next Saturday 


The organ now contains 4 


were present. 
afternoon. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PERSONALS. 
inating 

GENEROUS OH10.—The Hess English Opera Company 
s receiving the ‘generous recognition” of Ohio and adjacent 
ites. The critics thereabouts are exhausting their ingenuity 
finding out tue musical status of Miss Abbie Carrington and 
iss Emma Elsner. The Toledo A/ade thinks that the former cannot 
ict while she is singing, because the attempt makes her lose the 
key ‘*She is anything but coy and winsome.”’ 
For breezy modesty commend us to the West ! 


tat 
n 
Mt 
vi 
and then adds 


OMPOSER’S DEATH.—Robert Volkmann, the eminent 
died suddenly at Buda-Pesth on October 30. He wa 
born at lLommatzsch, in Saxony, on April 6, 1815, and received 
jucation at Leipsic, where his acquaintance and sub- 
sequent friendship with Schumann had the greatest influence on 
Vi The most important works he leaves are his two 
symphonies B flat major, three serenades for 

ng-orchestra, six string quartets, two trios, a violoncello con- 
ind a number of songs and pianoforte works. 


A ( 
\ ¢ 
ymposer, 
his musical ec 
kmann 
in D minor and 
certo, ; 


BRAHMS’s NEw SYMPHONY.—Johannes Brahms will con- 
duct his lately-finished Third Symphony in F for the first time 
at Wiesbaden, for which occasion a whole ‘‘ Brahms Festival ” is 
to be arranged, the programme of which will consist exclusively 
of works by Brahms, who will also appear as pianist and play 


his second concerto. 


HARD TO PLEASE.—Mme. Lucca is said to have been 
offered half a million of reichsmarks ($125,000) for a tournée 
through the United States, but she refused to cross the ocean. 

VERBAL CHAOS,—Remenyi is going about ad 


WILD 
ibit in the West, and the Cleveland Leader says that ‘‘ his 
rich genius is everywhere acknowledged and appreciated, but no- 
where more so thanin Cleveland.” And then that musical man goes 
talk of ‘* flexibility,” ‘‘ grace,” ‘‘ sweet 
cantibile,” ‘* fullness,” ‘ brilliant 
‘*harmonic flying out,” and then the frenzied critic 


on to ** inspiration,’ 


majesty,” ‘* powerful tone,” ‘ 
cution,” 
, 


oes off ‘‘ pizzicatos,” ‘* portamentos,” ‘‘ bravuras” and 
all the freedom of Texan steer rioting 
of New York. No wonder that this man of the 


quill says that a ‘‘ hearty welcome awaits RKemenyi whenever he 


upon 
po 


with a 


staccatos,”’ 
through the streets 


visits Cleveland.” If Cleveland can stand this sort of thing, 


we can 


NIGRUS CARRYING 


the 


POWER.—M. Nigri carries off the 


honors among male singers in the Western tour of Grau’s 
French Opera Company. 

SEGUIN ADJECTIVES.—Zelda Seguin is receiving perpe- 
tual praise from the Western press wherever the Abbott Opera 


Adjectives such 


Company appears as ‘‘ charming,” ‘‘ lovely,” 
delicate,” ‘‘ exquisite,” &c., scintillates around her in wonder- 
ful profusion from the pens of admiring critics. 
WAS IT KAISER OR VEUVE CLICQUOT ?—Where had the 
musical critic of the Detroit Journal been when he wrote these 


words of Aimce after her appearance in Detroit in ‘‘ La Princesse 


les Canaries *Withthis charming little lady voice is a minor 
quality, but she sings so well with what little voice she does pos- 
sess that it is a pleasure to listen to her; and, after all, so long 
as she looks so charmingly, acts so bewitchingly and wears such 
ravishing costumes, what does it matter whether she can sing 


or not Well, well, there is love of music for you ! 
PRAISING THURSBY.—The Toledo Blade speaks of Miss 


Emma Thursby as one ‘than whom there is not a more de- 


ightful concert singer living.”” By the bye, a collection of the 
clatives in which our brethren of the prairies use the word 
‘ delightful,” would be an interesting addition to an art museum. 

\ OPERA COMPANY.—The Detroit Yourna/ is re- 


NEW 
msible for this 


p A new grand English opera company is 
being talked of, with Misses Abbie Carrington and Letitia Fritch, 


opranos; Lizzie (Jane) Annandale and Rose Leighton, con- 
traltos ; Mr. George W. Travener and Signor Perugini, tenors ; 
Mr. S. Behrens and Signor De Novelli, directors. It is said 


that the enterprise wil! be under the management of Max Stra- 
kosch, backed by ample financial support.” 


\ CHARMING PIANISTE,—Mlle. Klara Giirther Krauss is 


a charming pianiste, and a niece of the well-known singer who 
has made her name famous in Paris. Mlle. Krauss has already 
ived at a Colonne concert with remarkable success. 
WON THE FIRST PRIZE.—At the musical concourse of 
he Trouville Academy, the jury unanimously gave the first prize 
to Mile. Ortensia di Mertens, of Marseilles, for her opera, en- 


titled, ‘' All Illusione.” Place aux dames ! 

WHITNEY AHEAD.—The Chicago Herald says that if 
Mr. Whitney's name were taken out of the bills of the Boston 
Ideal Company, ‘‘ the bottom would fall out of the Ideals!” 

A BRILLIANT YOUTH.—According to the Boston Home 
fournal, a young violinist, Fred, Mahn, has recently created 


much enthusiasm by his playing there. He is favorably com- 
pared to Maurice Dengrement, and is reported to have a thorough 
mastery of the instrument, his stopping being accurate and his 
phrasing very artistic. He is only fifteen, and thus has a future 
before him 

MASSENE'T’S HUMOR.—M. Massenet, the composer, is a 
man of some humor, During the execution of his pupil’s (M. 
Vidal) cantata, at the Fine Arts School, Paris, he interrupted the 
rehearsal in order to have a passage played over again, the inter- 
‘* But,” said 
Altes, who directed the orchestra, ‘‘the composer wishes it 


pretation of which appeared to him unsatisfactory. 
M 


played so.” Massenet replied, ‘‘ The composer is deceived ; par- 
don me if I now speak like theatre directors, who generally think 
they know more than we do.” A laugh followed this remark. 
BosTon’s NEW CONTRALTO.—A new singer has ap- 
peared on the musical horizon, Miss Annie H. Lord. She is a Bos- 
tonian, of course, but is said to possess a contralto voice of large 
compass and some richness, which has been cultivated toa great de- 


gree. She has been a pupil of Mme. Sainton-Dolby, in London. 


BACK TO PARIS.—Philippe Lamoury, the violoncellist, 
has returned to Paris after a sojourn in Biarritz. His success 
was so great at this place that the managers of the Casino would 
not allow him even to go to the International Exposition at Am- 
sterdam, although he was offered a very favorable engagement. 

NOVEL MUSICAL SOIREES.—Paul Viardot 
remain in Paris next winter, and will give in the Pleyel Concert 
Hall a series of novel musical soirées, in which he will display his 
great qualities and remarkable talent to the Parisian public. 

A HANDSOME PRESENT. — Mme. Montigny-Rémaury 
has returned to Paris from Baden, where she played at the chateau 
of the Grand Duchesse, who was so delighted with her mastery 
of the piano, that she presented her with a magnificent’ bracelet 
ornamented with pearls and diamonds. In December Mme. 
Rémaury gives four concerts in England, and on January 13 she 
plays at the Philharmonic concert, Vienna. 


intends to 


A PIANIST’S GOOD QUALITIES.—Herr Herman Konig, 
in his recent appearances in London, has scored several suc- 
cesses. As a violinist he has purity of tone, graceful bowing 
and an excellent staccato. ’ 

A FAIR ALSATIAN’S SUCCESS.—Mlle. Lucie Palicot, a fair 
Alsatian, who recently created a favorable impression by her per- 
formance on the pedal-piano at the Pleyel-Wolff Rooms, Paris, is 
making a concert tour in Belgium and Holland, and will, prob- 
ably, visit Germany also. Her skill is said to be above the 
average. 

VoN BULOW ON SCHUMANN.—Dr. Hans von Biillow has 
written a letter to Mathis Lussy in praise of the latter's last work, 
**Musical Rhythm.” Speaking of Schumann, Dr. Btilow says : 
‘Schumann, with his mania for syncopations, pushed to the ex- 
treme, has greatly contributed to the deplorable anti-rhythmic | 
tendency with which we are all specially afflicted in Germany.” 


| 
WILHELM)’s NEW COMPOSITIONS.— August Wilhelm | 


plays during his extended concert tournée through Germany two | 
new compositions of his own, an ‘‘ Italian Suite,” in five move- 
ments, and a concert paraphrase of motives from ‘‘ Parsifal.” | 
Both are said to be valuable additions to the violin literature, as | 
well as to Mr, Wilhelmj's somewhat limited repertoire. 

GOUNOD AND THE “ REDEMPTION.”—Gounod will con- 


at Vienna this season. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
’ | 
| 
| 


duct the ‘‘ Redemption ’ 
POPPER’S SUCCESS.—David Popper, the ‘cello virtuoso, | 
is concertizing with great success in Norway. 


SARASATE’S TOUR.—Sarasate makes a four months’ tour | 
through Russia. In March he expects to play in Paris, and | 
during April in London. . 
RHEINBERGER’S CANTATA.—Josef Rheinberger conduct- | 
ed his latest work, the cantata ‘‘ Christoforus,” at the first Gur- | 
zenich concert in Cologne. The composition met with unquali- | 
fied success. | 

Von BULOw’s CONCERT TOUR.—Hans von Bulow was | 
the soloist at the first symphony concert of this season at May- 
ence. He played Beethoven's G major Concerto and composi- 
tions by Chopin with marked success. 


| 
The great pianist and | 
conductor intends to undertake a three weeks’ concert tournée | 
with the Meiningen Court Orchestra through Southern Germany 


in January. 


Review of New Music. | 





J. VAN Loan & Co., New York City. 


Solitude .. Song ...- Augustin Cortada 


In this song Mr. Cortada exhibits more musicianly qualities 
than is usually met with in most pieces published in this country. 
The melody is attractive for singers, and can be made very effec- | 
tive by a good voice. The accompaniment is of sustained inter- 
est throughout, yet without being at all difficult. This song, 
therefore, can be thoroughly recommended to vocalists and singing 
teachers, and should become extensively used in the concert 


Compass, E flat to A flat or B flat, as preferred—an 
Key, E flat major. 


room. 
eleventh or twelfth. 





Ep. SCHUBERTH & Co., NEW YorkK Clty. | 
1. The Spirit’s Song...... eee eer 
o, Lassie Gureiiow. Gol and TemBer.. %  ccsvcccccvccenscscccis E. Petrella. | 
3. And God shall wipe all tears GE sce Ga buie tndtens . Sullivan, 


No. 1.—All musicians know this beautiful and effective com- 
position by Haydn. A singer who possesses any expression can 
always create a good impression with it. The phrasing and breath- 
ing marks are the work of Mrs, Sara Hershey Eddy, whose ex- 
perience in teaching singing is well known. Compass, G sharp 











below the staff to E flat—fourth space. Key, D minor. 
No. 2.—The Italian name for this old cavatina is ‘‘ Rendinella 

Pellegrina,” and it is taken from the opera ‘* Marcus Visconti.” 

It will be admired and sung by those who like tunefulness rather 


than depth. Compass, A below the staff to F (fifth line) —a minor | 


thirteenth. Key—F major. 
Ne. 3.—This aria is taken from Sullivan’s oratorio, 


‘* The 





Light of the World,” and is, of course, written in excellent style. 
It is, however, but a feeble piece to form part of a grand oratorio, 
but would pass as an excerpt from an ordinary anthem. It can 
be made quite effective by a singer of talent. The above three 
pieces are issued under the title of ‘‘Song Treasures,” for con- 
tralto voices, all edited by Mrs. Eddy, as before stated. Com- 
pass, B below the staff to E—an eleventh. Key. E major. 





G. SCHIRMER, NEW YorK CIty, 


1. Iam thine; thou art mine 
2. Under the Branches 


E. Catenhusen 


These two four-part songs for male voices are short enough to 
please anybody. They are neither particularly effective nor inter- 
esting, and the part-writing is far from being irreproachable. 
Consecutive octaves between extreme parts, from a major toa 
minor seventh without preparation, perfect consecutive fifths and 
octaves between the two bass parts, and other not very correct or 
elegant progressions, do not appeal to good musicians, and are 
likely to prejudice them against the pieces. These two part- 
songs are dedicated to the Arion Singing Society. 








HOME NEWS. 





At the Foreign Exhibition, Boston, Gilmore’s Bana 
gave concerts every evening of last week. 

John A. Preston, together with Jules Jordan, is to 
give a series of eight subscription concerts in Providence shortly. 








The™Greenwich Literary Society intend to produce 
‘*The Mascot” on Wednesday evening, September 5, at the 
Lexington Avenue Opera House. A large attendance is ex- 
pected. 








The directors of the New York Chorus Society an 

nounce that the subscription list for this season is closed, enough 

| subscribers having been obtained to fill Steinway Hall. A reserve 

list will be opened, however, for the benefit of those who wish to 
become subscribers in case of vacancies. 


Arthur Foote has resumed the series of chamber con- 








| certs in Boston which have given such delight in past seasons. 


They will occur on Friday evenings, and began last Friday at 
Chickering’s, on which occasion a new quartet by Dvorak, and 
Brahm’s quartet in G minor, were performed. 





During Minnie Hauk’s concert at Selma, Ala., on Fri- 
day evening November 16, while she was singing the ‘‘ Habanera,” 


| a fire broke out under the stage and a general stampede took place. 
| The fire was soon extinguished and the concert resumed, Minnie 


Hauk herself assuring the audience that there was no real 


| danger. 





Mr. Perugini has left Her Majesty's Opera Company 
and has been re-engaged by Mr. McCaull for the company that 


| will shortly begin a permanent engagement at Haverly’s Theatre, 


Philadelphia. Mr. Perugini will make his rentrée on the comic 
stage as the Beggar Student. This is a wise move for Mr. 
Perugini. 

——A Wagner Union, similar to that recently formed at 

Bayreuth, for the purpose of taking active measures for the pro- 
duction of Wagner's works, is about to be formed in this city. 
W. P. Butler, No. 26 Park place, and Gustave Kobbé, No. 102 
Broadway, have taken the matter in hand and are prepared to 
furnish information. 
The New York Philharmonic Club made a short 
Western trip. They played on November 1g at Adrian, Mich.; 
20th and 21st, Chicago, Ill.; 22d, Evanston, Ill.; 23d, South 
Bend, Ind.; 24th and 25th, Detroit, Mich.; 26th, Toronton, 
Ont.; 27th, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 





——The New York Vocal Union, under the direction of 
Samuel P. Warren, announces three concerts for this, its seventh 


| season, the dates being November 27 (yesterday evening), February 


The concerts are private, tickets being sold only to 
There are a few 


s, April 22. 
subscribers, who may apply at Chickering Hall. 
vacancies in the chorus for which candidates are desired. 


——F. Marion Crawford's novel, “A Roman Singer,” 


now being published in the A//antic, will be issued in book form 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and by Macmillan & Co. in England. 


| Mr. Crawford's newest novel, the manuscript of which is just 


completed, having been written at Sorento during the summer, 
will be published by Chapman & Hall toward the end of the 
year. 

——The Philadelphia Germania Orchestra Concert at the 


| Exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts last week was of unusual 


interest. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
‘* Wedding March” were the principal numbers, preceded by se- 
lections from Meyerbeer, Auber, Bilse, Beethoven and Schubert. 


On Thanksgiving afternoon the concert will begin at 4:30 o'clock, 
and the galleries will all be lighted. Schubert’s ‘* Unfinished 


Symphony” will be given. 


——tThe first concert for young people under the direction 


of Theodore Thomas will be given on Saturday afternoon, De- 


cember 22. The programme will consist of Weber’s ‘‘ Preciosa” 


overture ; the larghetto of Beethoven’s Second Symphony ; Men- 


delssohn’s scherzo and wedding march from ‘* Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ;” ballet air, ‘‘ Paris and Helene,” Gluck; the Wald- 
weben from Wagner's ‘‘ Siegfried ” (not very easy of comprehen- 
"sion by young people), and an aria from the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” 
| and a ballad, sung by Miss Amy Sherwin. 
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PERA. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
‘* MIGNON.” 

0* Wednesday night last the new opera-house 
again held a large-sized audience, who had come to listen to 
Ambroise Thomas’s most charming work, ‘‘ Mignon.” The cast 
was the same as at the previous productions of this opera, and as 
it is likely to become just as monotonous to the readers of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER to hear about the same artists in the same 
roles repeated, and, of necessity, similar criticisms, as it becomes 
irksome to the writer to reiterate these criticisms, we may be 
allowed to pass over the performance with a very few remarks. 

The presentation throughout was very complete and satisfac- 
tory, especially as Mme. Nilsson's rendering of the title-role is 
really one of her best. The character and music of Migncn 
seem to be alike well suited to her temperament and her voice. 
No wonder, therefore, that she received the lion’s share of the 
‘applause. No less can be said in favor of Mme. Scalchi, who 
made us regret that the part of Frederico is not a longer one, so 
as to give us a chance to hear more of her than is allotted to her 
share in the opera. Mme. Valeria also was excellent, but in her 
singing of the well-known ** Polonaise” we missed something of 
the necessary dash and fire with which the number ought to be 
sung. 

About Mr. Capoul’s Wilhelm Meister, the least said the best. 
His voice is no longer fit to be heard in such company, and we do 
not understand why he is tolerated when better material can be 
had. 


were highly satisfactory. 


Chorus and orchestra, under Signor Vianesi’s safe guidance, 
‘* BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 

A large audience was present to witness the first production 
this season of Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber of Seville,” which took place 
last Friday evening. The cast was well selected, including the 
following excellent artists : A/maviva, Signor Stagno; Figaro, Sig- 
nor Del Puente; Dr. Bartolo, Signor Corsini ; Don Basilio, Signor 
Mirabella ; Fiore//o, Signor Contini; Ua So/dato, Signor Grazzi ; 
Berta, Mme. Lablache, and Xosinz:, Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 

The performance, even with the advantage of such a cast, was 
very uninteresting. Several hitches and a great deal of unsteadi- 
ness in the orchestra and chorus, and noisy demonstrations on 
the part of Signor Vianesi, the director, were positively annoy- 
ing, First performances ought not to be considered rehearsals, 
yet they evidently seem to be so by the director. 

The *‘ Barber of Seville” is a work abounding in vocal pyro- 
technics and a great deal of recitatives which are so monotonous 
as to become distressing to listen to. The orchestral work is of 
the antiquated type, and may have been very ‘‘ charming ” in the 
days of yore. 

Signor Stagno did not sing so well on last Friday as he has on 
previous occasions. He was again reserving his voice too much. 
In two numbers, however, he displayed his upper notes to the 
greatest advantage and scored a great triumph. 

Mme. Sembrich probably never was heard to greater advantage 
in this country ; her singing of ‘‘ Una voce poco fa” was admi- 
rable. 
air and variations. 


In the singing lesson she introduced Proch’s celebrated 
A cradle song by Ries and a song by 
Foerster, ‘* Ich liebe dich.” 

The songs were well interpreted, and were refreshing to listen 
to in contrast with the puerile strains of Rossini. It is to be 
regretted that Mme. Sembrich chose for an encore such a piece 
of trash as ‘‘ Some Day,” by Wellings. An artist of such excellence 
has no cause for resorting to such clap-trap. 

Messrs. Del Puente and Corsini were capital in their respective 
roles, while Signor Mirabella excited the house with his horrible 
tremolo, It is to be hoped that the ‘* Barber of Seville” will not 
be presented very many times this season. 

** FAUST.” 

‘* Faust,” the ever-popular opera, was again represented at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday afternoon. The au- 
dience was very large, perhaps the largest of the season. The 
cast was precisely the same as at previous performances. Mme. 
Nilsson, of course, was as charming and satisfactory as usual 
as Margherita, and sang the music like the artist she is gener- 
ally admitted to be. Signor Campanini sang about the same as 
usual, and pleased many of his admirers, who had gone there 
specially to hear him. Mme. Scalchi was the Siede/, and, as the 
musical public know, is an excellent singer and artist. Her suc- 
cess was very pronounced. As Valentino, Signor Del Puente 
was entirely satisfactory, and in the death scene proved himself 
again to be one of the best personators of the part on the stage. 
Mme. Lablache was the Martha and Siguor Novara the A/epAis- 
topheles, both excellent singers and actors. The chorus and or- 
chestra did better than usual, especially the former body of mu- 
sicians. 

“IL TROVATORE,” 

There was not avery large attendance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Monday evening, the 26th, notwithstanding that 
the great (!) attraction was ‘‘ Il Trovatore.”” Of course, opera- 
goers have come to have some little knowledge of Verdi's work, 
and evidently do not care to have it rubbed into them any more. 
The boxes, as usual, were pretty full, but this would be the case 
if *‘ La Sonnambula” were given every night with exactly the 
same cast. As Leonora, on Monday night, Mme. Valeria ex- 
hibited the excellent qualities for which she is noted. She sang 
effectively and acted with more force than usual. Her success 
was genuine. Mme. Trebelli, the 4sucena of the evening, dis- 


delightful and freshness. She was very warmly 
welcomed by the musicians present. Signor Kaschmann, 
as the Count di Luna, was fine voice and gave a 
strong interpretation of the part. His success was a 
tribute to his conscientious efforts. A word of praise must be 
given to Signor Angier’s Ferrando, Signor Stagno’s Manrico 
was a somewhat uneven personation, but his singing of the ‘‘Ah! 
si ben mio” and the ‘* Di quella pira” was something remark- 
able. In the former he proved himself to be a genuine artist, 
while in the latter he completely carried away the house, which 
may be said to have fairly rose at him. He was recalled no less 
than five times, and would undoubtedly have had to sing the 
** Di quella pira” again if Signor Vianesi had not hopelessly dis- 
appeared. Even the orchestral performers cheered Signor Stagno 
as lustily as the audience. Very few singers have achieved sucha 
triumph as did Signor Stagno on Monday night. His singing 
and acting in the prison scene also deserved special mention. 
Signor Stagno is evidently gaining ground the oftener he appears. 

The orchestra was allowed to perform without any restraint, 
and it appeared as if Signor Vianesi wished to play the singers 
It is very evident Signor Vianesi has no idea 


evenness 


in 


from off the stage. 
of true accompaniment, and singers have some rights that con. 
‘** Don Juan.” 


ductors are bound to respect. To-night 





Academy of Music. 
‘*LA SONNAMBULA.” 

The performance of ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” given at the Academy 
of Music, on Wednesday evening, the 21st, was only redeemed 
by the really remarkable singing of Mme. Gerster, in the role of 
Amina. This favorite prima donna was in excellent voice, and 
seemed to delight in adding all sorts of difficult runs to those 
already in the score. Shegave the ‘‘Ah! non giunge” with 
better effect thin the ‘‘Ah! non credea,” although the latter 
aria was beautifully sung. But Mme. Gerster’s forte is not in 
sustained singing, as has been abundantly demonstrated in the 
past: forbid her to indulge in vocal pyrotechnics, and she would 
be shorn of most of her glory. As was said before, however, 
she carried the opera along, and but for her the representation 
would, indeed, have been very dreary ; for Signor Vicini sang the 
music allotted to the role of E/vino ina most merciless style, 
rarely being in tune the whole evening. 
out already, if his condition on the night in question is to be 
taken as a criterion of what is to follow. 


He is evidently sung 


Signor Cherubino sang 
the part of the Count with commendable spirit and taste, and if 
he is not a very superior artist, he is, at least, a valuable and useful 
one. Mme. Valerga, as Zisa, did her best, and for this is en- 
titled to honorable mention. The chorus was not always pleas- 
ant to listen to, but the orchestra did the most it could with the 
empty accompaniments they had to interpret. No doubt, Signor 
Arditi is always very much delighted to conduct ‘‘ Sonnambula,” 
because he now knows it well enough to be able to take a nap 
while his forces play on without his guidance. 
‘““ERNANI,” 

The performance of this opera on Friday night was probably 
the most satisfactory of the season, both to Colonel Mapleson and 
the public. It must have pleased the Colonel greatly, for the 
house was full, every seat taken and standing room, too. The 
assemblage was a brilliant one, and then with Mme. Patti as 
Elvira and Signor Galassi a Don Carlos, both in splendid voice, 
what more could heart desire or ear find delight in to satisfy its 
love of music? One cannot praise Patti. She is beyond it. 
lhe captivating sweetness, purity, deliciousness of her voice have 
not of late been more distinctly marked than on Friday night. 
This woman, with the world at her feet, was, withal, in the best 
of spirits and sang with corresponding brightness, lucidity and 
power. The great range and rare quality of her voice were dis- 
played with an effect which made many an old-timer nearly catch 
his breath. Ease of transition, realization, all those phases 


of voice which Patti alone commands, were completely 
at her mercy. Beauty of execution, sweetness of tone, 
light, delicate artistic touches of choice method ran 


riot at the diva’s will. Ah, well, it was Patti at her best! 
Signor Galassi shared largely in the honors of the evening. 
He interpreted the role of the Xing with a breadth of treatment 
which reminded one of Salvini’s art on the dramatic stage. It 
was well-poised, dignified, abundant in noble and elevated feel- 
ing. Galassi was every inch a king. And then his voice was 
as superb as ever. Seldom has he used it with such gracious ef- 
fect. In the finale, with chorus and aria, of the third act, his 
acting rose to a splendid height, and his singing was most ef- 
fective. The scene was his, and he made magnificent use of it. 
The house was carried away with enthusiasm, and the scene be- 
fore the tomb of Charlemagne was in part repeated. Signor 
Bello, the new and youthful tenor who sang Zrnani, only sang. 
He did not act. Seldom has a more stiff stage presence been 
seen. The rigidity and awkwardness of Signor Bello’s body was 
something most wonderful, and when he came to the love passages 
between Zrnani and Z£/vira—well, he worked her hand as if it were 
a pumphandle. Signor Bello has a fair voice, and he did a few 
clever things with it. He has yet to learn to act, however. 
Signor Cherubini acted and sang de Silva with dignity. The 
chorus did excellent work. It was a pity, however, that the women 
displayed a salamagundi of color in their dressing, which was 
absolutely appalling. The choruses at the Casino are far more 
artistically dressed. Signor Arditi’s orchestra did well, most ex- 
cellently well. In the ballet which followed the opera Mlle. 
Brambilla displayed—some fine effects. It seems a pity to end a 
Patti night in this way. The bald-heads seem to take to it, 
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‘* LINDA DI CHAMOUNI.” 

Saturday afternoon brought at the Academy of Music a repeti- 
tion of the pretty but time-worn opera of ‘‘ Linda di Chamouni” 
with exactly the same cast as at the previous representation. 
Mme. Gerster, of course, was the main attraction of the cast, 
and her graceful acting and charming singing again called forth 
ihe greatest enthusiasm among the large-sized and fashionable 
audience. She was extremely well supported by Signor Galassi, 
as Antonio, who gave a really superb rendering of the role. The 
remainder of the cast—Miss Josephine Yorke as Pierotto, Signor 
Vicini as Carlo, Signor Carricciolo in the amusing part of the 
Marchese, and Signor Lombardelli as the Prefetto—were all satis- 
factory, but do not call for any special comment. Chorus and 
orchestra under Signor Arditi were remarkably good. 

** FAUST.” 

Gounod’s charming opera was given for the second time this 
season at the above-named house on last Monday evening, and 
this presentation was a decided improvemeut upon the first. 
The roles of Margherita, Faust and Valentine were entrusted to 
better artists, and the entire ensemble was satisfactory. Mlle. 
Giglio Nordico made a very successful début as Margherita. She 
has a charming appearance, and gave evidence of excellent his- 
trionic abilities. Her conception of the role differs in many 
respects from that generally witnessed here, and is rather unique 
and pleasing. 

Mlle. Nordica possesses an agreeable, though not very power- 
ful, soprano, which is highly cultivated. Her phrasing is simply 
perfect, and if her singing in other roles prove as satisfactory as 
it did in Margherita, she will be certain of a successful career. 

Signor Vicini’s Faust was unsatisfactory. He cannot act the 
role, and his singing in the lower register is continually off the 
key, which is very surprising, considering that in the higher 
notes his voice is clear and distinct. Signor Vicini should study 
carefully and make good use of an excellent voice which he 
possesses. 

Signor Galassi, as Va/entino, needs no further comment. He is 
a genuine artist in every character he undertakes. 

The Mephisto of Cherubini was far better than upon the first 


occasion, in every particular. 





Sunday Evening Concerts. 


THE METROPOLITAN. 

The concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday night 
was in a great measure an ovation to Mme. Sembrich. She was 
in splendid voice and fine spirits, and took her audience by storm. 
She first sang Proch’s variations for the voice, the final number of 
which was given with such liquid purity and spontaneity that a 
prolonged outburst of applause and ‘‘ bravos” compelled Mme, 
Sembrich to return again and again, and finally yield to the de- 
mand for an encore. Inthe second part she sang Foerster’s ‘* Ich 
liebe dich” and the vulgar song, ‘‘ Some Day,” with an effect more 
pronounced even than the previous one. In the encore she played 
her own accompaniment at the piano, and showed a skill at the 
instrument, both in touch and execution, which served still further 
to heighten the feeling of the audience, which would not be satis- 
fied until Mme. Sembrich had again appeared in the double role 
of singer and player. 

Mme. Fursch-Madi rendered Gounod’s 
rich, full voice and with good effect. Mme. Trebelli 
demanded after singing ‘* Or la sull’ onda,” and in the quartet 
from ‘‘ Rigoletto” she sang with a dash and abandon which were 
captivating. Lablache was twice recalled in the arioso 
‘Ah, mon Fils” from ‘‘ Le Prophéte.” Signor Campanini got 
his usual applause in the ‘‘Cujus Animam,” with recalls, and 
kept close to Mme. Trebelli in her spirited work in the quartet. 
Signor Mirabella, in the cantique ‘‘ Noél’ won an encore and 
held on to his finale terribly when he gave it. He nearly lost his 
balance there. Signor Guadagnini had the ungracious host of 
first singer and his romanza, ‘‘ Sei Vendicate,” did not receive 
the attention it deserved, although it was rendered with excel- 
lent taste. The orchestral work was smooth and effective. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The first Sunday concert given this season, at the Academy of 
Music turned out to be a failure every way. The attendance 
was very small and the main attraction of the program, the 
numbers allotted to Mme. Gerster, remained unsung, as the lady, 
for some unknown reason, failed to put in an appearance. Mme. 
Yorke also was absent ‘‘ on account of sudden indisposition.” 

The other members of the company appeared as advertised 
and sung to the best of their ability without, however, raising 
The perform- 


‘““Ave Maria” with 


was re- 


Mme. 


anything like enthusiasm among the audience. 
ances of the orchestra under Signor Arditi were good. 











Liederkranz Concert. 


HE first concert this season of the German Lieder- 

kranz Society was given at its splendid new hall in Fifty- 
eighth street on Sunday night last. The building and concert-hall 
were crowded with an elegant throng of members and their families, 
and standing room during the performances was in great demand. 
The concert itself was a great success. It opened with a very 
fine performance of Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” symphony, played by 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. ‘This was followed by an aria 
from Haydn's ‘‘ Seasons,” very exquisitely sung by Mme. Amy 
Sherwin, whose rich soprano voice seems to have gained consid- 
erable in power during her prolonged studies in Germany, while 
it has lost nothing of its old-time charm. Herr Rafael Joseffy 
captivated the audience with his beautiful rendering of the Ro- 








played great histrionic power and gave her music with 


however. 


manza and Rondo from Chopin’s E minor concerto, a perform- 
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well known in New York that it needs no further praise. 
iso played Liszt's ‘* Cantique d’Amour” in E and a very 


w Serenade of his own in D, which was enthusiastically 


chorus, both male and mixed, gave evidence 
cir various numbers of the great progress they have made in 
election of Theodore Thomas as con- 
The male chorus especially showed fine 
“A 


Spring’s Approach,” by Conradin 


since (the 
society 

rendering of two unaccompanied quartets, 
Hiermes, and ** 


.reutzer, and notai 


y so in that very fine and inspiring composi- 


st of the Grape-blossom,” by Heinrich Zoellner ; 
lies showed to advantage in Franz Wiillner’s set- 
and orchestra, of Schubert's ‘‘ God in 


it was a most delightful and enjoyable 


chorus 


Che Casino Sunday night concert consisted of the usual class 
f com} tions, especially adapted for popular purposes. Not- 
thstanding the fact that the compositions were comparatively 
ficult, they were indifferently interpreted. Mr. Edward 

i 


Neupert played Liszt's ‘* Faust Fantasie,” and was encored. 


First Concert of the Oratorio Society. 


ips first concert of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety for the present season was given on Thursday evening, 
ut the Academy of Music rhere was a good attendance and the 
performances were well applauded. It cannot be said, however, 
that the directors displayed much discrimination in selecting the 
ucred cantata ‘'St. Ursula,”” by Cowen, for the opening piece 

a tl casion. It was well that Mendelssohn’s first ‘* Wal- 
purgis Night” formed the second part, or many persons among the 


idience would have felt that they had wasted an evening. 
Phe 
compo 


al € 


poem of Goethe and 


its musical setting by the fascinating 


ser, Mendelssohn, had 


charms for all intelligent hearers, 


whereas the previous p 


i ~e 
Here the arg 


ece had little real intrinsic worth or other 


ument or plot leads us to call up a sup- 


g 
yosed action which is so extremely sluggish that one finds it diffi- 
cult to tain the interest in it. Indeed, the climax is reached so 
lowly as to lead to a diminution rather than a continuous in- 
crease ol interest 

rhe words are repeated ad /iditum at all points, and yet the 
music eas are not dwelt upon, and spread forth as in all the 
highest kinds of sacred music, such as alone should merit the 
attention of an oratorio society. The music is ordinary ballad or 
part g mus cked out with decorative accompaniments for 
orchestra with organ, which appear to be meaningless. 

rhe absence of well-devised counterpoints leaves the parts for 


the va s singers extremely uninteresting, while the audience 
had to wait for the final chorus of the second scene before any 
dramatically opposed parts gave evidence of design on the part of 
the compose 

Yet here active listeners became greatly puzzled at, the 


which shows Ursu/a taking advantage of sea winds, 


owing “‘ straight to the West,” in order to sail with greatest 
speed " from Cornwall to Rom« It may be supposed, in con- 
ence of having to tack continuously with this wind, that the 
Khine reached instead of the Mediterranean. In which case 
1ere ere found, after long seeking, evidence of a certain de- 
sig \s regards the music, one would not wish to bind a modern 
composer to adopt the old contrapuntal forms, but request him, 
at least, to devise tonal structures having a certain consistence 
ind continuity of musical thoughts so as to form coherent move- 


nis, 


especially when the absence of speed of action and quick- 


ly-occurring incidents does not demand rapid changes of key, 
rhythm and style 
As regards the solos, there is hardly one calculated to inspire a 
nger or enrapture an auditor, unless it be the song of Conan, 
What Echoes Wake.’ 
rhe Scandinavian symphony by this composer was extremely 
ell received last season, as it contained some fine polyphonic or- 
hestral writing. If Cowen has in ‘‘ St. Ursula” failed to write for 
voices, he has simply failed where a great many modern German 
composers also have failed, and especially those who have fol- 
wed in the path indicated by Liszt. Mrs. Osgood, Miss Hope 


Glen 1 Messrs. Toedt and Stoddard were the soloists, and 
ruggled conscientiously with their parts, trying to invest them 
th a beauty that was not inherent. 
lhe purity of tone and earnest manner, for instance, with 

wh Miss Hope Glenn, as /neth, delivered the hymn, ‘‘ Thee, 

God, we pray,” was worthy of the praise it received, but it was 


t 


ply impossible to make such musical common places appear as 
leeply conceived 1 al thoughts. Were a poet to say : 


* Divine expression of painful pleasure, 


inutterable joy of woe 
we might say he speaks prettily, knows grammar, and can join 
words very neatly, but what does he mean? 

Similarly a musician may write grammatically and make pleas- 
ant sounding phrases, but the eternal craving of the human soui 
for intelligible idea in word or tone will not be satisfied with them 
if they are meaningless. 

Mrs. Osgood's delivery of the soprano part showed musical 
intelligence in nice phrasing and faultless intonation ; but her 
light soprano voice is of not large enough volume to fill the vast 

Music. 


about 


Academy of I'he same may be said in the comparative 
100d, however, Th. Toedt. 
Mr. Stoddard seemed to be indisposed ; he sang the old King’s 
part fairly well, but when the music of the ‘‘ Chief of the Huns’ 


also fell to his share his voice sounded extremely strained on the 


our diminutive tenor, Mr. 


’ 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








higher notes, like E and F. The chorus was not as good as we 
had expected ; they lacked precision and power, What will be- 
come of them in Bach’s ‘‘ St. Matthew’s Passion” music if they 
cannot sing a Cowen cantata better than they did on last Thurs- 
day night? 
position. 


The orchestra was weak in number and poor in com- 
As it seems to be the same as that of the Symphony 
Society, the reeds were again badly out of tune with each other, 
and also with the brass. The organ was not used to the best ad- 
vantage by Mr. Walther Damrosch. 

In Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgis” night the effect of the orches- 
tra was, of course, also insignificant, and this was partly due to 
the fact that the various members were so parted that they could 
not sympathize with one another. The 'cellos were hidden among 
the tenor and bass singers. Their tones were absorbed by the 
clothing of the chorus. No doubt there are difficulties in the 
placing of a chorus and orchestra, and they were not solved on 
this occasion. At the two next concerts Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” 
and Bach's Passion music (St. Matthew) will be given. 

If the grand organ parts are not then emasculated in defer- 
ence to the claims of some insignificant orchestral parts, these 
noble works can hardly fail to prove a rich musical feast, deeply 
absorbing to a!l persons who assist in their interpretation, and of 
the highest artistic, moral and religious influence on the audience. 

Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 
HE second concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society was given last Saturday night, and the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music was crowded with an enthusiastic audience, both 
at the concert and at the public rehearsal of the previous afternoon. 

The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s music to ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” in which the orchestra of over one 
hundred performers, under Theodore Thomas, did really most 
exquisite work. ‘The choruses for female voices, sung by the 
ladies of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Chorus, were also beauti- 
fully rendered ; and as to the two soloists, Mrs. Minnie Dennis- 
on, soprano, and Mrs. Adolf Hartdegen, soprano, the latter, with 
her pure and lovely voice, sung her short part to perfection, while 
An 
amusing mistake in regard to the singing of her part was made 


the former lady was weak in every meaning of the word. 


by a New York 7Zimes critic, who, in his review of the Friday 
rehearsal, takes Mrs. Amy Sherwin to task for having sung poorly, 
while that estimable lady happened to be on her way from Omaha, 
Neb., instead of at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Mrs. 
Dennison owes the 7imes man a vote of thanks. 

The 
Boston, who introduced himself to a Brooklyn and partly New 
York public with an interpretation of Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor 


soloist of this concert was Prof. Carl Baermann, from 


Concerto.” This pianist has been so highly commented upon by 
almost the whole of the Boston press that our expectations in re- 
to 


that they were entirely fulfilled. 


gard him were most exalted, and let us right here say 
Mr. Baermann plays Beethoven 
and with veneration highly 


His technique is very well and evenly de- 


with evident understanding, a 
to be recommended. 
veloped, and his execution therefore safe, without, however, be- 
ing tricky or even showy ; it is simply honest and straightforward 
piano-playing. Touch and tone are also good, and the magnifi- 
cent Steinway grand which never, even in the fortissimo passages, 
sounded forced, gave out a rich and velvety quality of sound that 
filled the remotest corner of the vast building. If there be anything 
about Mr. Baermann’s playing that calls for criticism, it is a 
tendency toward hastening all passage-work and in regard to 
the general rendition, its somewhat more didactic than warm and 
inspired nature. But then this latter characteristic has also been 
thrown into Hans von Bilow’s teeth, and yet it cannot be denied 
that he is the greatest of living Beethoven interpreters. Mr. 
Baermann, of course, came in for a great deal of applause, which 
he seemed to take very modestly. 

The accompaniment to the concerto, and the subsequent ren- 
dering of the final number of Schumann’s B flat Symphony, were 
a triumph both for the orchestra and its conductor. The tempi 
of the symphony, however, were almost all taken faster than we 
were hitherto accustomed to hear them. 


New York Trio Club. 

VERY interesting soirée was given on Tuesday 
evening, November 20th, by the New York Trio Club, in 
Horticultural Hall, West Twenty-eighth street. It was the first 
of a series of three, all of which are likely to prove attractive to 
lovers of chamber music. The performers on the evening in 
question were : Reinhardt Richter, violin ; Adolf Hartdegen, vio- 
Antonia Henne, vocalist ; 


loncello ; Bern. Boekelman, piano ; 
and Kate S. Chittenden, accompanist. 

The programme opened with a new piano trio in A minor, op. 
50, by P. Tschaikowsky. The form is somewhat novel, beginning, 
as it does, with a fezzo elegiaco (which, although full of admirable 
points, is too extended), followed by a theme con variazione, then 
a variasione finale e coda—allegro risoluto econ fuoco. The chief 
ideas in the opening movement are not particularly original, but 
are developed with fine musicianship, and really make a most in- 
teresting number. Of the variations on a not very remarkable 
theme, we prefer the sixth, tempo di vaise ; the eighth, fugue ; 
and the ninth, andante febile ma non tanto, The so-called fugue 
is more like the theme of a prelude, treated somewhat exten- 
sively in imitation, but it is, nevertheless, well handled, and 
serves to admirably exhibit the power and learning of the compo- 
ser. The whole of the variations are interesting in a high degree, 
and proves Tschaikowsky to have a special talent for writing vari- 
ations, as further proved by his piano and ’cello variations, The 
finale of the trio is also very effective, and brought the work to a 








brilliant and inspiring close. The trio is dedicated ‘‘to the 
memory of a great artist,” we suppose the late lamented 
Nicholas Rubinstein. The interpretation of the work was 
satisfactory in many respects, but it would have been 
still more so if Mr. Boekelman had not played so forcibly in 
many passages. Because of this, much of the violin and ’cello 
parts were not heard, or, if heard, not heard to due advantage. 
Mr. Richter played with taste and expression, as also did Mr. 
Hartdegen, but the latter gentleman's style of bowing from the 
elbow and with a stiff arm is neither elegant in itself nor pleas- 
ing to behold. His tone also in the higher register is not of the 
purest. In Chopin’s ‘‘ Introduction and Polonaise,” for piano 
and ‘cello, op. 3 (C major), Mr. Hartdegen did not display the 
fire and abandon necessary to a good interpretation of the Po- 
lish composer’s invention, The *‘‘ Polonaise” was taken too 
slowly, and thus robbed of the needed swing and ‘‘go.” Mr. 
Hartdegen is, no doubt, one of the best resident ‘cellists, but un- 
less he changes (and that radically) his method of bowing from 
the elbow and shoulder, and substitutes the graceful wrist-mo- 
tion, he is never likely tocommand the admiration of musicians 
or to do himself the fullest justice. 

Rubinstein’s imaginative trio in B flat for piano, violin and 
’cello, op. 52, was the closing number of the concert, and was 
the best performed of the concerted works. Mr. Boekelman, how 
ever, did not curb himself sufficiently in the fortissimo passages. 
thus his really able execution was put to too vigorous a use. A 
piano concerto may call for powerful playing, seeing that an or- 
chestra has to be contended with, but in chamber music one or 
two comparatively weak instruments (which mostly play single 
tones against a heavy harmonic background) have no show if a 
pianist *‘ lets himself loose,” if the expression may be allowed. 

A word or two about Miss Henee, who sang delightfully Du- 
buque’s ‘‘Gypsy Song,” Bachmetieff's ‘‘ Cossack Cradle Song,” 
Dargomischky’s ‘‘ Herzmein Madchen,” and a romanza by 
Tschaikowsky, the latter being encored. She exhibited the many 
excellent qualities for which she is noted, and has been justly 
praised, and can claim to occupy a well-deserved and prominent 
position upon the concert stage. Miss Chittenden accompanied 
fairly well. 


Standard Quartette Club. 


HE first chamber music soriée of the sixth season 

of the Standard Quartette Club, occurred on last Tuesday 
evening, at Steck Hall. About two hundred listeners were pres- 
ent, but this number would undoubtedly have been larger had the 
date not been the same as that of the first soirée of the New 
Trio Club. As the public that patronizes entertainments of this 
class is not at present a very large one in this city, it seems to us 
foolish for two clubs to thus interfere with each other, and we ad- 





vise the discontinuance of such cut-throat system. 

The programme contained three works of strict sonata form 
and, although they were all well interpreted, the absence of all 
variety made it seem somewhat lengthy. The Haydn D major 
string-quartet, of which only the three last movements are of 
particular merit, was well played by the members of the club, 
viz.: Messrs. Brandt, Roebbelen (violins), Schwarz (viola) and 
Bergner (‘cello), especially so the technically rather difficult finale. 
The ensemble playing seems better this year than has previously 
been the case. 

The novelty of the evening was Jadassohn’s C minor piano 
quintet, op. 70, in which Mr. Ferd. von Inten, one of New 
York's best teachers, took the piano part. It was very well inter- 
preted, and proved to be an exceedingly interesting but not a 
great work. The scherzo in C major is really very pretty and 
rather original, and served the hearty applause it elicited. 

The third and last number of the programme was Beethoven's 
B flat major string quartet, op. 18, No. 6, which stiil shows the 
great influence that Mozart’s ten works have had on the earlier 
creations of the master. The two middle movements are extremely 
beautiful, and as they were adequately rendered, they did not fail 
to highly impress the somewhat small but select and intelligent 
audience. 








——The Grand Conservatory of Music will give its 106th 
entertaiment at Horticultural Hall on Saturday, December 1. It 
will be one of the quarterly affairs by the students, and solos on 
the piano, violin, organ, harp, together with duets for two pianos, 
vocal selections and recitations by the elocution classes, will form 
the programme. Professors Aschenbrenner, Hackh, Herfort, 
Walter, Medom, Brannschedl, Napier and Marshall acting as 


conductors. 
a 








The new Bijou Opera House will be opened on this 
(Wednesday) evening, under the management of Miles & Barton, 
with a production of Max Freeman's adaptation of Offenbach’s 
‘* Orphée aux Enfers,” entitled ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.” The 
cast includes Miss Marie Vanoni, Mr. Digby Bell, Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Harry Fepper, Miss Laura Joyce, Miss Pauline and Miss 
Augusta Roche. It is promised that the piece will be hand- 
somely costumed; and new scenery has been painted by Messrs. 
Mazzanovitch, Seaver and Harley Merry. 
i seat 
——Speaking of Dr. Louis Maas’s performance, an Otta- 
wa (Canada) paper makes the following remarks: ‘‘ Dr. Maas is 
one of the most perfect pianists we have ever heard ; his technique 
is faultless; to the utmost delicacy he unites passion and great 
power. If we wished to sum up his playing in a word, we should 
say he possesses self-control. Without the titanic power of Ru- 
binstein, he has still plenty of force and nevers allows his excite- 
ment to run away with him.” We indorse every word of this. 
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Mrs. Sherwood’s Second Recital. 
HE audience that gathered at the Union Hall, 


Boston, on last Thursday evening, to hear Mrs. Wm. H. 
Sherwood’s second piano recital, was prepared for an enjoyable 
evening, the first recital of the Tuesday evening previous having 
demonstrated that Mrs. Sherwood is an artiste of versatile at- 
tainments. 

The solos on the programme presented Handel, Schumann, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Liszt and Sherwood, undoubtedly a series of 
names representing characteristics in pianaforte composition as 
varied as they were destined to become interesting on that 
evening. ; 

In the Handel Gigue, in G minor, Mrs. Sherwood, in addition 
to strict interpretation, delivered the work with great spirit 
while the two Schumann novelettes, op. 21, No. 6 and No, 2, 
were played with faultless technique. However, the extent of 
Mrs. Sherwood’s technique was not fully demonstrated until she 
had finished the three etudes of Chopin and the difficult C major 
etude of Rubinstein ‘‘ on false notes,” all of which were rendered 
with remarkable accuracy and in correct tempo, with the probable 
exception of the Chopin etude in thirds, which we think requires 
a more rapid tempo. 

As an interpreter of Chopin Mrs. Sherwood must be highly 
commended, especially for her intellectual grasp of the Noc- 
turne, op. 55, which was free from all sentimentality and full 
of sentiment. Mr. Sherwood and Miss Adelaide Proctor (a pupil 
of Mrs. Sherwood) assisted at the second pianoforte in several 
compositions, and Mr. Charles R. Adams sang a Rubinstein and 
a Raff song remarkably well. 

It was only after the earnest and constant solicitations of many 
friends and music lovers that Mrs. Sherwood concluded to appear, 
and Boston must now rank her among its prominent solo pianists. 

We cannot forego a voluntary tribute to the two splendid speci- 
mens of the piano-builder’s art that were used at these recitals. 
The two Henry F. Miller grands we heard were among the best 
instruments that have ever been used during the trying ordeal of 
a pianoforte recital. Both of them are of a majestic, sympathetic 
tone-quality, alike satisfactory in a FF as well as the opposite 
extreme, a PP. The pitch and tone-color of the two pianos were 
so similar in every particular that they blended perfectly in the 
duos that were played. 


A Talk with Patti. 
ATTHEW ARNOLD'S dictum of 
and light ” is assuredly applicable to Adelina Patti off the 


““ sweetness 
stage as well as upon it. The truth of it, when the singer is pre- 
senting one of her wonderful interpretations before the footlights, 
is an old story, and it holds good precisely the same when the 
diva is away from the strains of the orchestra and the plaudits of 
the devotees of Italian opera. It is to be supposed that Mme. 
Patti is human; that she is a woman; that she sees moments 
when a decree of the court would not pronounce her an angel. 
That is her affair, and angels, after all, have never been proved 
the most agreeable companions to live and get on with. 

We have all seen Mme. Patti on the stage and have done her 
reverence. We have beheld there a beautiful, 
woman, whose musical and dramatic power exercised over us a 
delicious influence which we fain would have remain with us. 


impassioned 


But of Mme. Patti off the stage we know mainly by hearsay 
evidence, which passes for naught in the eye of the law. 

Now, in imminent fear that Mme. Patti may take deep and 
deadly offense—yet we are sure she is too gracious for that—we 
shall tell what Colonel Mapleson calls the ‘‘ dear public”’ a little 
short, charming experience which a representative of THE Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER had last week in calling upon the diva. 

It was late in the afternoon when, at the Windsor Hotel, where 
she always stays in this city, Mme. Patti signified her willingness 
to see her caller. 

The ever-faithful Franchi entered the room just in advance of 
the caller, and Mme. Patti at that moment passed into her par- 
lor from her dressing-room. She was all aglow with excitement, 
evidently of a pleasurable kind, and after an exclamation of de- 
light and the words ‘‘ Ah, Franchi!” she advanced toward her 
caller, at once breaking out with the words : 

‘*You mentioned the name of , and so I thought I must 
see you, although I was just about to dress for dinner. 
going out todine. Pray be seated.” 

Mme. Patti was dressed in a dark, unassuming material— 
now, the narrator may as well say right here that, for his soul, he 
cannot give a more definite account of what enveloped the great 
singer ; for the very simple reason that her personality was so 
marked and vivid, her presence such a delightful glow of animal 
spirits and intellectual grace—permit the expression—that the 
mere frame of the picture sank into insignificance in comparison 
with the individual within it. 

It is quite impossible to give a pen-picture of Mme. Patti the 
woman. One might say that she embodies a score or a hundred 
or a thousand other women, and then he would only invoke the 
wrath of the score or the hundred or the thousand, and arrive at 
no definite statement then. 

It was plain that life, energy, abundant flow of spirits were 
part and parcel of the woman. And then she looked so 
bright, nay brilliant, and her eyes flashed through her speech with 
a combined lustre and intellectuality which only a stone could be 
regardless of. 

Do you think the narrator was swept off his feet? 





We are 


Hardly. 


He is too old, and prim, and precise, and too strongly moored for 
that. 


He was simply enjoying an artistic treat, He had before 





him a living picture of such animate influence, so potential, so 
sweet and gracious, that, despite his few gray hairs, he would 
have taken oath that Mme. Patti was the ideal of Matthew 
Arnold, and that the author need seek no farther for it. 

Mme. Patti's visitor spoke of ‘‘ Ernani” of the night before. 
Of course he had heard the singer’s Z/vira, and— 

‘* Oh,” said the singer, in her impetuous way, ‘‘‘ Ernani’ is not 
one of my favorite operas, you know. Now, don’t you really 
think it is a little screechy ?” and Mme. Patti raised her eyebrows 
in a slightly beseeching way, as though she must really have a 
corroborating answer. 

What could be said farther than : 
the best judge!” 

There was hardly time for that, even. The singer went on: 

‘** Aida,’ as you are aware, is my favorite. We brought that 
out in London, Mme. Scalchi and Nicolini and I.” 

Then, as if the name of the great contralto had 
pleasant memories, she said : 

‘*Poor Scalchi! She ought to be with us! But,” and her 
countenance brightened, ‘‘I understand that Mme. Tiozzo—is 
that the name ?—has an excellent voice, and we expect to bring 
out ‘Semiramide ’ soon.” 

The conversation then turned to Signor Vianesi, the maestro 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. Mme. Patti's attentions were 
called to her acquaintance with him at Covent Garden. 

‘* Ah, yes,” said she. ‘I knew Signor Vianesi there. He is 
one of the greatest conductors in the world. Mr. Abbey asked 
I believe that Mr. Abbey 


‘‘ Ah, Mme. Patti, you are 


recalled 


my opinion of him, and I so gave it. 
engaged him on my commendation.” 

‘*Was not Signor Vianesi discharged from Covent Garden?” 
the singer was asked. 

‘*T believe that Mr. Gye became dissatisfied, and their rela- 
tions terminated.” 

‘*Tt has been reported that you became indignant at his con- 
ducting and demanded his discharge.” 

‘“Why, how in the world came such a thing to be said,” ex- 
claimed the singer, incredulously. ‘‘ Assuredly nothing of the 
kind took place. I was perfectly satisfied with Signor Vianesi. 
How could I have commended him to Mr. Abbey had anything 
of the kind transpired ?” 

‘*Mme. Sembrich was there at the time, was she not ?” 

‘*Oh, yes. And she assuredly was Signor Vianesi’s friend ; 
for did he not stand by her faithfully ?” and Mme. Patti seemed 
happy that Vianesi had acted the part of a faithful squire. 

A few words followed, and then the call was ended. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


= Cen 
....A new buffo opera, “Le Compane de Manfredonia,” 
has been brought out at the Teatro Mercadante, Naples. 
.... Franz Rummel, the celebrated pianist, was the solo- 
ist at the first Monday concert given on the 2gth ult. at Berlin. 
....A new opera, “ Der Pomposaner,” text and music by 
Max Leythauser, of Wurzburg, was recently produced at the 
Stadttheater there. 


....‘ Bocca degli Abbati” is the title of a new opera li- 
bretto in four acts, by Alberto Mottini. 


yet been chosen to set it to music. 


The composer has not 


....Mr. Carrodus, the leading violinist in England, has re- 
cently purchased a Stradivarius violin for $3,400, said to have 
been the identical instrument played upon by Paganini. 

wise 4 new comic opera, “Chez les Turcs,” music by 
Honoré Bellevier, musical director at the Cathedral, Nimes, has 
been successfully produced in Sommiers (South of France). 

...E. Brunel, director of the Renaissance, Paris, has 
written an operetta, entitled ‘‘ Alter Ego; ‘‘and M. Mencei has 
written an opera for the theatre of Signa, entitled ‘‘ Annalena.” 

.... At the Paris Opera Gounod’s “Sappho” is being ac- 
tively rehearsed. 
to the three already acted in 1858. 
March. 


....Pénavaire, who has written nothing since his work 


The composer has added an entirely new act 
It will be produced next 


‘* Ninette et Ninon,” was successfully produced at the Athénée 
Théatre, Paris, has just finished a comic opera in one act, called 
‘* Le Contrat.” 

....Marie Stone, with the Boston Ideals, has two sisters 
studying in Paris, who have recently been heard in concerts given 
by the American colony in the French capital. One of the sisters 
is said to possess a much finer voice than Miss Marie Stone. 


....Among the artists engaged this season for the con- 
certs of the Imperial Russian Musical Society, Moscow, are 
Eugéne d’Albert, Wilhelmj, Teresina Tua, Barcewicz, Auer, De 
Swert, Popper, Brandukoff, Grunfeld, Ziloti, Flora Friendenthal, 
and Mme. Stepanoff. 

....“ The Birds” of Aristophanes is to be performed in 
Greek at Cambridge, England, on November 27, 30, and Decem- 
ber 1. The arrangements are to be even more elaborate than were 
those of the ‘‘ Ajax” last year, and Hubert Parry has set the 
choruses, and written incidental music. 

....One of the novelties at the Vienna Electric Exhibi- 
tion is the electrical ballet. The chief features of the enter- 
tainment are the introduction of electro-magnets, dynamo-ma- 
chines, telegraph apparatus, and telephones, which were dragged 
on the stage by fantastic goblins, and handled by the graceful 


danseuses with as much ease as if they were especially trained 


| well attended, 


in the mysteries of electricity. One of the prettiest scenes is 
the telegraph-polka, which is danced by two ladies in the cos- 
tume of telegraph boys. 

....Even the Leipsic Gewandhaus, the last great strong- 
hold of the conservative party in Germany, is getting ‘* de- 
moralized.” The second concert of this season was entirely de- 
voted to modern composers—Wagner, Bruch, Raff, Sarasate and 
Brahms. The septuagenarians are greatly alarmed. 

....Speaking of a recent Crystal Palace concert, London 
Truth ‘*These concerts seem to be drawing a good 
local public—about 3,000 attended the last. 


says : 
The programmes 
advanced 


are advanced, but we live in age, and people are 


beginning to see that all this twaddle about the music of the 


an 


future not being popular is out of date. Manns, however, is 
wise in his generation, and he has mixed Berlioz and Wagner 
, 


judiciously with Weber, Gounod, and Rossini.’ 


director at Aix-la- 


He 


music 


....Ferd. Breunung, royal music 
was born at 


Leipsic 


Chapelle, died at that city on September 22. 
3rockerode (Thuringia) in 1830, and studied in 


under Mendelssohn and Hauptmann. In 1855 he became teacher 


| at the Cologne Conservatory, and from 1865 he held his prominent 


position at Aix-la-~Chapelle, conducting there the Nether-Rhenish 
Music Festivals of 1876 and 1879. Breunung was an excellent 
musician, conductor, pianist and organist, and one of the most 
modest men that might be found among musicians. 

....Gounod has made great progress with his oratorio, 
‘* Mors et Vita,” which he is writing for the next Birmingham 
Festival. A visitor who heard fragments of the is of the 
opinion that it will be placed at the head of Gounod’s composi- 
tions, and the composer himself is convinced that it will take rank 


work 


in advance even of ‘‘ The Redemption.” Such talk as this from 
private sources does not help to create a favorable opinion in the 
minds of critics. ‘‘ Mors et Vita” has to be infinitely beyond 
** The Redemption” in order to take rank as a great sacred work. 
Perhaps it will. 

....-A great compliment is about to be paid to Goring 
Thomas. The opera of ‘‘ Esmeralda,” which was produced by 
Carl Rosa, at Drury Lane, London, last spring, with distin- 
guished success, is about to be given at the Cologne Opera-house. 
Managers from various theatres in Germany, and many eminent 
musicians, have signified their intention to be present to hear 
this work of an English composer, now, for the first time, intro- 
duced into that land of musical erudition, of which Cologne 
(thanks to Dr. Ferdinand Hiller) is one of the great historical 
centres. 

.La Musique Populaire, the Paris journal, has opened 
a double international concourse of musical compositions. They 
are a fantasie for piano, song without words, study, caprice, 
10se form and 


valse or mazurka de concert, and a vocal melody, wt 





selection are entirely left to competitors. Composers of any 


nationality can take part in this concourse. Of course, the com- 
positions must be unpublished. The works that obtain the first 
and second prizes will be published in the Musigue Populaire, 
retaining, however, the author’s copyright. Manuscripts must 
be sent to the director of the Wusigue Populaire from December 1 
to January 31, 1884. 


silver, silver and bronze. 


The prizes are a gold medal, gold-plated 


...-At the Italian Opera, Paris, the conductors will be 
The ballet 
‘s chosen from the pupils of 


Franco Faccio, Cialdino Cialdini, and Luigi Corti. 
will consist of twenty-four danseu 
the Milan School. 
orchestra will consist of seventy performers. 


The chorus will number seventy-five, and the 


Of works new to 


Paris are promised ‘‘Simon Boccanegra,” by Verdi; ‘‘ Erodi- 
ade,” by Massennet, and ‘‘ Gioconda,” by Ponchielli. Among 
the well known works of the réfertoire are mentioned: ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto,” ‘* Ballo in Maschera,” ‘‘ Ernani,” ‘‘ Puritani,” ‘* Martha,” 


‘* Barbiere,” ‘‘ Nabucco,” ‘‘ Don Juan,” ‘‘ Luisa Miller,” ‘‘ Linda 


di Chamounix,” ‘‘ Saffo,” ‘*‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘* Semiramis,” 


’ ’ 


‘** Poliuto,” ‘* Maria di Rohan,” ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘‘Anna Bolena,’ 
** Cenerentola,” &c. 


....The twenty-sixth season of the London Monday, 


Popular Concerts, recently opened, the concert being the 836th of 
the series. The intelligent foreigner who was present might be 
forgiven his doubts whether we have not after all some claim to 
the title of a ‘‘ musical nation.” In no city in Europe could so 
splendid and so entirely representative an audience be gathered 
for such a purpose. The orchestra and gallery, crammed to the 
last seat by the ‘‘ shilling amateurs,” who have for a quarter of a 
century been the backbone of these concerts, the balcony equally 
and stalls, extending far under the galleries, 
crowded by the pick of England’s aristocracy, of birth, position 
and intellect, presented a sight matchless elsewhere.—Zondon 
Figaro. 

....Mr. Guy has engaged Madame Pauline Lucca for Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, London, for May and June, at, it is said, a 
salary of $10,000 per month, Madame Sembrich's contract has 
not yet expired, and the management have hopes of securing the 
céoperation of Madame Albani. 
not being certain of the engagement of Madame Patti, is in ne- 
gotiation with a German manager with a view to run German 
opera on three nights a week, leaving the rest of the week for 
Italian opera. If this alleged plan be carried out, Italian opera 
will be pitted directly against 
habitués will be able to judge for themselves the superiority of a 


jut it is reported that Mr. Guy, 


German, and Covent Garden 
troupe d’ensemble over the curious gathering of various nations 
which now forms the company at the Royal Italian Opera.—Zon- 


don Figaro, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Notwithstanding Daniel F. Beatty's attempt to inter- 
fere with the circulation of THe Musica Courier, éy 
preventing its sale on the news-stands of the principal 
uptown hotels, we hereby notify the trade that THE Muvu- 
Courter will be sold on the chief stands in the 


vicinty of the hotels according to arrange- 


SICAI 
rate 
ments made by us and in larger quantities than ever 

fore. Ask for on all the 


chief stands in the city. 


zm 
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NOTICE. 


h the whole Beatty system ts to be exposed. 


We will soon publish a Beatty pamphlet 
n whic All 
vlers who send in thetr subscription to THe .MUSICAL 
RIER well receive the Beatty pamphlet free of charge. 





THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


> -— 
HERE seems to be quite a mystery overhanging 
the Steck-Carter suits among many members of the trade, 
and so many questions have been put to me in reference to these 
) suits, which indicate that their causes 
and results are not understood, that 
I have decided to give a clear, and 





as lucid as possible, an explanation 
of the subject. 
* ke # 

Mr. George Steck, under 
the impression that the Emerson 
Piano Company, of Boston, was in- 
fringing upon a patent he claimed in 
his overstrung upright frames, had 
some correspondence and conversa- 
tion with Mr. George W. Carter in 
reference to the question, without, 
however, coming to any understand- 
ing. Mr. Carter claimed that there 
was no infringement, as Mr. Steck’s 
patent covered a flat scale-frame 
only, and not an overstrung; Mr. 
Steck claimed that his patent cov- 
ered both frames. 

* ek * 

Mr. Steck entered his case 
for the District of Massachusetts on 
On July 5, 1881, 
1883, 


United States Court 

13, 1881, the case number being 1,553. 

Mr. Carter's lawyer filed his answer, and on August 1, 
Mr. Ste 

[he issue was therefore joined and testimony was taken before 

After several months of weary testimony Mr. 

by advice of the patent and piano expert, Mr. Quimby, of 


ck’s replication was filed. 
ate 


magistr 


A decree was entered 
yurt records dismissing his bill of complaint, with costs, 


lecided to withdraw his case. 


nd a writ of execution issued for the costs, which amounted to 
, which Mr. Steck paid. 
ee kK * 


Pils 


In consequence of this decree, the Emerson Piano 
Company continued to make their uprights with the same over- 
The withdrawal of the 
suit enabled them to continue the manufacture of their uprights 
on the same principles without the danger of an infringement. 

eke # 


strung frame, and make them so to-day. 


Nothing further took place to disturb the quiet of 
the situation between Messrs. Steck and Emerson until the latter 
part of May, 1882, when I called upon Mr. Carter in Boston, in 
\is office, and in course of a conversation he made the following 
remarks, which appeared subsequently in print : 

‘' We have left orders with our attorney to enter proceedings 





against George Steck & Co., of New York, for violation of the 
patent laws,” said Mr, Carter. 

‘* Is that an outgrowth of the old suit,” was asked. 

‘* They began a suit against us, as you know, for infringement 
This suit was completed 

Now, our suit against 


on their patent, or one of their patents. 
last March with a verdict in our favor. 
George Steck & Co, is not a counter suit, but a suit for violating 
the patent laws.” 

‘*In what does this violation consist ?” 

‘* They brand or stamp their pianos as patented, while the 
patent which it pretends to cover does not exist. 





‘‘ There is no such patent in existence as they indicate with that | 
brand or stamp, and they are thus openly viola'ing 
States Patent Laws. They refer to a patent issued long ago 
which covers a flat scale. The patent was issuec: to 5. P. Bri 
of Boston, in 1854. 

‘* They do not utilize any such patent, and i 
bringing this suit, that this kind of business sha:! s' »p 


the Unite t 


oks, 
r intention in 


‘‘Tf a firm has a patent on any mechanism, or pirt of a piano, 
let it be correct, so there can be no dispute, and if an improve- 
ment is made let the patent be re-issued. The firm should do this 
for their own protection. But they do not, and what is more, 
some of them stamp a piano ‘ patented’ when that patent does 
not exist in the piano so stamped. The matter has never before 
been ventilated, but it is our intention to go to the bottom now in 
these patent matters.” 

xe ee 

On the strength of the appearance of this article, 
Mr. Geo. Steck entered a suit against Mr. Carter for /ise/. This was 
a new and distinct suit, entirely independent and separate from 
the other suit, which had ended. It was a suit for libel and 
had nothing more to do with patents. The chief grievance and 
the one which Mr. Steck’s lawyer urged most vehemently was 
this remark : 

‘* They brand or stamp their pianos as patented, while the pat- 
ent which it pretends to cover does not exist.” 

When Mr. Carter said that, he referred, as a matter of course, 
to the iron frame patent. 

oe 

But it happened that Mr. Steck had several other 
patents in his uprights, about which Mr. Carter knew nothing 
and cared nothing, as he only referred to the iron frame patent ; 
but this general remark above quoted (that ‘‘ they stamp their 
pianos as patented, while that patent does not exist’’) was strongly 
urged in testimony and before the jury by Steck’s lawyer. And 
as Steck did have those other patents, the judge could not avoid 
charging the jury on the technical correctness of Steck’s plea, and 
the jury brought in a verdict against Carter. 

xk RE 

As will now be seen, there were two separate and 
distinct Steck-Cartertrials. The first was on a patent question in 
which Mr. Steck withdrew and gave the victory to Carter, en- 
abling Carter to continue the manufacture of his overstrung up- 
rights ; the second on a libel, which Mr. Steck fought and which 
he won. ‘The result of the one or the other had no influence on 
either, as it happened to turn out. 

*eee 


The Emerson Piano Company has just made a 


splendid move. It has made a contract with E. H. McEwen & 
Co., of 7 and g West Fourteenth street, New York, to furnish 
the latter firm with 500 pianos, some of which have already ar- 
I said to Carter, ‘‘ You have selected the proper man to 
Only a 
few years ago E. H. McEwen & Co. were unknown—to-day 
this house is doing one of the most extensive piano and organ 


rived. 
sell your pianos in New York and vicinity,” and so it is. 


trades in this city. McEwen is an active, energetic, intelligent 
business man and most popular salesman; he has surrounded 
himself with a corps of able assistants, and his partner, Mr. Tay- 


lor, is a man of great experience and large pecuniary means. 
* ee # 
McEwen is going to fit up No. 7 as a handsome piano 
wareroom which will be known as the Emerson Headquarters in 
New York city. eee 


My journalistic brethren on the American Art 
Journal are running their Decker & Son transactions deeper and 
deeper into the inextricable, and about the best advice that can be 
given to Mr. Decker is to withdraw at once from the. mesa/liance 
and sell his goods on their merits, which can easily be done, as 
his firm makes a splendid piano. An active, intelligent salesman 
‘fon the road” will just be able to sell the Decker & Son piano 
like hot cakes. If Decker does not soon discharge the editors of 


the Art Journal he will find that he has lost trade for the future. 
** k * 


Now, last week there was an item in this paper that | 
stated that Colby, of the Art Journal, was in Philadelnhia, and | 
tried to sell some pianos, but did not sell one. Such was the fact. 
Colby came back and told Mr. Decker the story, and also told 
him that Dutton & Son, who are or were the Decker & Son agents, 





| immediately recognized and taken advantage of. 


were pushing the ‘‘ Hardman” and that he could sell no pianos 
there, but he thought he could sell some to Heppe. 
eee * 

Mr. Decker did not know Heppe, so Mr. Decker, 
together with his traveling salesman Colby, of the American Art 
Journal, went to Philadelphia and had a long talk with Mr. 
Heppe, and Colby tried his utmost to get him to take the agency. 
I dg not know whether the matter is closed or not ; I know Colby 
tried his best to make his salary and commission by selling Decker 


& Son’s pianos to Heppe. 
eee & 


Now, gentlemen of the trade, you who are giving 


| support to these two journalists (with a capital J) ; you who are 


paying them for your advertisements, what is your opinion of men 
who accept your money as publishers of a trade paper and then 
engage actively in competition with you as salesmen for another 
piano house? Can this ‘‘game” be successfully played in this 


trade? Are the leading houses in the trade willing to be made 


ridiculous by supporting men and papers that are a disgrace to 


the profession and the trade ? 
* ek * 


I ask in all seriousness, How much longer is the 
music trade going to be hoodwinked, or bull-dozed, or ridiculed 


by the class of men whose operations have been successful in 
this trade? Are these lessons all learned in vain? Can a pair of 
hypocritical incompetents like the quasi-editors of this quasi-jour- 
nal continue to visit the trade, and, on the strength of personal 
representations, secure advertisements and support for their 


paper? I think not. See 


Since the exposure of this thing in the columns of 
the MusicaL Courter, I have seen a dozen firms on the subject, 
and they all tell me that no more support will be given by them to 
the Art Journal and several other musical papers equally dis- 
graceful. I know all of these men I refer to are honorable, and 


cannot endure such a trick as that of Colby & Thoms. 


A Fraudulent Advertisement. 
We reprint the following fraudulent advertisement, 


published in the Paterson Daz/y Press, with our comments, for 
the benefit of the trade of Northern New Jersey and the adjoin- 
ing counties of New York and Pennsylvania : 
ORGAN FOR SALE. . 
FINE NATIONAL ORGAN WITH TWO SETS OF 
Reeds and Coupler, in a Handsome Walnut Case, nearly 
new, for $58 cash; will furnish 
Weber pianos for 
Hallett & Davis for 
Emerson pianos for, .ec.ssssees 
WOOO Ge sl een cecntcccaeseeedaewen oe 
Bradbury pianos for 
Decker & Son... ..... 

Swick pianos equal to the best for $200 to $250. Have just 
opened a factory at 557 West Thirtieth street, New York, name 
is cast in every iron plate, best material, best workmanship and 
finish, lowest prices, easiest terms. Call at once at 116 Ellison 
street, 

JOHN J. SWICK, piano manufacturer, will furnish new Wilcox 
& White organs in elaborate cases, 5 octave, 2 full sets of reeds 
and divided couplers for $75 cash. The dealer here asks $135 
for this organ. Estey organs, the same works, $85 cash. Any 
piano or organ you may desire get the dealer’s prices, and then 
come to me, I'll show you who will sell cheap, and who defies 
competition. JOHN J. SWICK. 

The advertisement is fraudulent because it is false in every par- 
ticular. None of the above pianos can be furnished by Swick, 
unless he he has gotten hold of second-hand pianos of those makes. 

The Swick piano he advertises is manufactured by Weser 
557 West Thirtieth street, who make the cheapest 
piano now manufactured, and a confirmed stencil instrument. 
It can be bought for in the neighborhood of $115. 

Swick has opened no factory here. 

Swick can furnish no new Wilcox & White organs at that price. 

Swick can furnish no new Estey organs at that price. 


Brothers, 


There are regular Wilcox & White agents in his city and vi- 
cinity ; also regular Estey agents. 

We have mailed this issue to every piano and organ dealer and 
agent in Northern New Jersey and the adjoining counties of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and also to the principal newspapers in 
that section, in order to assist the legitimate dealer to protect 
himself against such bare-faced fraud. 





—Trade with the New England Organ Company has been in 
one steady stream for months past. Theenergy and business en- 
terprise of the company has not alone been spent in the direction 
of new and handsome designs of cases, but wherever a field for 
an expansion of trade has opened, its full capacity has been 
Mr. Crosby, 
one of the traveling salesmen of the company, will shortly leave 
on a trip through the Northwest. 


-.- — 

—Woodward & Brown made a splendid change when they took 

the new warerooms on Tremont street. They sell more pianos in 
two days now than they formerly sold in a week's time. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 





Pianos is recognized and 


acknowl-: 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for.them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





tn & CO., Manufacturers, 149 4 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








Pihcces dav 


‘Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 
Superior to all others 


in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 














Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 
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GUILD PIANOS 


Nearly 17,000 now in use. 








| The Best Medium-Priced Instrument ever 


offered to the Trade and Public. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO, 


682 Washington Street, 
BO STON, 1 MASS. 





“ It is the sweetest-toned Piano —_ ever heard.” — From 


| Mr. Harris, of England, the inventor of the celebrated 


arres Engi ine.’ 
* Are famous for great nicety anc d durability of work- 





Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


NEY ENGLAND 
‘Cabinet Organs: 


ECLIPSE ALL om IN MMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS ! 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











} manship and fine tone qualities.” —Yourna/, 
~ 1S fA | “We recommend as being in a every respect reliabie 
D4 ——|{ and satisfactory.’ —Odiver Ditso 











NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


— OF — 


STEINWAY & SONS  HAINESBROS, 
FIANOS, 





Important to Organ Manufacturer". 


KANTNER’S 


ADJUSTABLE 

conemxarvon QPOAN St0p-Action, 
Pronouncec -d by practical Organ Builders the most 

complete action ever made. Simple, Durable, 

Convenient and Cheap. Material furnished only. 


Ac “ iress for illustrated circulars and terms to 
.- KANTNER, 437 Penn St., Keading, Pa. 





66° a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outd 
free. Address H. Hattetr &Co., Portland, Maine 


DECKER 


MATCH rss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 








Xe 
. Organists of high repute 


unqualifiedly endorse the 
“Symphony” as the most 
complete instrument ever 
coustructed, and an achiev- 
ment totally surprising and 
unexpected. 

Wonderful Power, 


Beautiful Effects. 
Seventy-five other new 


and beautiful styles now 
ready and shown in New 


Catalogue. A postal card 
will get it. 
WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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WM. SCHLEMMER. 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


A. HAMMACHER. 


A. HAMMACHER & C 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


<= Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 











C. F. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


ee ++ 


GOEPEL 


PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


Study their 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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PALACE ORCAN 






‘THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu’ 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Trade Notes. 
—Mickens & Zimmerman, Three Rivers, have disappeared. 
\. Straub, of Akron, Ohio, settles for eighty cents on the 
lar by notes, 
The Clyde Organ Company, of Clyde, Ohio, has gone en- 
irely out of existence. 
Guild, Church & Co., Boston,’ are running the full capacity 
both the old and new factories, 
Judgment was rendered, November 19, against Albert Weber 
favor of A, C, Fairchild for $71.82, 
The Woods 
borough, Mass., will soon be ready for occupancy. 


George Company new factory, at Middle- 


rge 


Hallett & Cumston’s new warerooms on Tremont street, 


Boston, will be occupied by the firm in a few weeks. 
Mr. John McIntyre, of the McIntyre & Goodsell Piano 

inufacturing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., is in Europe. 
lhe Clough & Warren Organ, one of the best reed organs 

made on the globe, is represented in Boston now by E. W. Tyler. 


& 


F, A. Whiting’s sheet music business in the warerooms of C. 


g 
N. Stimpson, Springfield, Mass., has been purchased by Mr. 
Stimpson 
Mr. Walter Ibach, son of the Barmen, Germany, piano map- 
ifacturer, who was in this country until recently, is engaged to 
be married 
M. J. 


ness in Chickering pianos and Hallett 


lopping & Co., of Calais, Me., are doing a large busi- 
& Davis pianos and New 
England organs 

Bechstein, the renowned Berlin piano manufacturer, has, 


to private information received by us, been ill, but is 


Mr. C 
accoraing 
now recovering 

The Wilcox & White Organ is having avery extensive sale in 
Pittsburgh are 


Pennsylvania. The houses in Philadelphia and 


selling hundreds per month 


Mr 
office of the firm, where he remains a few hours a day. 


Harry Miller, of Henry F. Miller, is again seen at the 
He is 
looking quite well, having recovered entirely. 

Mr. Fred Stieff, one of the old firm of Stieff, the Baltimore 
piano manufacturers, was in the city last week, and remarked that 
business is in the most satisfactory condition with the firm. 

~The latest additions to the catalogue of the Loring & Blake 

Organ Company are the styles in case numbers 140 and 150, The 
cases are both very attractive in design and highly finished. 

—Mr 


George Hews & Co., 
Emerson Piano Company's wareroom in place of F. de Anguera. 


of Boston, is now the salesman in the 
rhe wife of D. P. Faulds, the piano and organ dealer, of 


Louisville, Ky., died on November 20, 
Hill Cemetery, the funeral being attended by many of the most 
prominent citizens of Louisville. 
The Roe Stephens Music Company, of Detroit, Mich., pub 
Press a list of Knabe pianos recently 
The list comprises 10 grands, 43 


and 38 uprights—in all g1 pianos. 


lishes in the Detroit Free 


sold from its warerooms. 


Sq ares 

In a few weeks there will be six large piano warerooms on 
street, The Emerson Company's, Woodward & 
Chickering & Hallett & Cumston’s M. 


Steinert & Son's and Harwood & Beardsley’s. 


Tremont Viz 


Brown's, Son's, and 
—Mr. John L. Peters, piano and music dealer, St. Louis, Mo., 
has failed J Mr. 


Peters offers forty cents on the dollar, payable in one, two 


iabilities are $80,000; assets not stated. 


Marcus Morton, formerly of the now extinct firm of | 


She was buried at Cave | 


and three years. $16,000 dollars is due to Oliver Ditson & 
Co. The balance is chiefly due to one or two Western and sev- 
eral Eastern piano and organ manufacturers. Mr. Peters. began 
business in St. Louis on borrowed capital about four years ago. 

—Messrs. Wm. Bourne & Son, Boston, this is really too bad ! 
Your latest catalogue claims to represent in its cuts your own 
pianos, but on looking over it the other day we found that you 
have made a liberal use of Henry F. Miller’s catalogue. For in- 
stance, your B. style 5, square, is a reduced reproduction of 
Henry F. Miller's ‘‘ Square Grand,” with the same parlor view 
and same surroundings. Your Style 21, parlor grand, price 
$1,000, is an exact reduced counterpart of Henry F. Miller's 
‘Artist Grand,” with same surroundings in every particular. 
Do you make any grand pianos? We do not think you do. 
Then, what is the use‘of a cut of an instrument you could not 
furnish if it were ordered ; and if you get up a cut, why not let it 
represent the instrument you intend to make—if you do intend to 
make it? Why use another manufacturer’s cut? It is not square 
nor upright, and anything but grand. 

—In writing to THE Musica Courier, Mr. W. F. Graves, of 
Castile, N. Y., one of the best known and largest dealers in the 
State, makes the following judicious remarks : 

‘* One of the greatest curses of the music trade are the worth- 
less, irresponsible agents who try to live off the business, without 
capital and with very little labor—everywhere edging into the 
legitimate trade on the plea that they have great influence with 
purchasers, for which they want a commission from the dealer ; 
and they will praise or curse any piano or organ for the promise 
of a commission, and pretend all the time to the buyer that they 
are giving disinterested advice for their (the purchaser's) good 
only. 

But the greatest of all curses are the deceptive, lying circulars 
and advertisements like Beatty's, which only catch the ignorant 
and inexperienced ; but then very large numbers of people are 
quite ignorant of what constitutes a good and durable musical 
instrument. 

Success to THE MusIcAL Courier and the great and good work 
it is doing to enlighten the public on these subjects. 

W. F. GRAVEs, 
Thirty Years Music Dealer. 





When Will This Stop? 


THE New BEDFORD ORGAN. 





The Harrisburg Local Chronicle, of October 19, 1883, 
gives another case of a poor woman swindled by this organ con- 
cern in New Bedford, Mass. Indeed, it is time that the organ 
trade would take some action to push all these organ frauds 
to the wall. Any one not conversant with the situation, who 
reads the trade department of THE MUSICAL COURIER of the past 
few months would suppose that the organ frauds are rampant in the 
land—and we believe they are. The Local Chronicle says : 

A HARRISBURG WOMAN WAS SWINDLED.—One more 
This time it is a woman who resides 


** How 
swindle has come to light. 
in East Harrisburg. A few weeks ago she received a circular 
from a Massachusetts firm which stated that if she would send 
| them a list of twenty-five names of persons who did not have a 
| musical instrument in their house, and accompany the list with 

$11.50, they would send her a fine parlor organ. The woman 
| complied with the request. Wednesday a large packing-box 
| arrived, for which she paid $2.50 expressage. It was opened and 


found to contain another box, somewhat the shape of an organ, 
with a key-board painted on top. It was perfectly useless as a 





musical instrument. The whole thing is a huge sell, which fact 
the East Harrisburg woman fully understands by this time.” 








Cc. C. Briggs & Co. 

In looking over the latest catalogue of Messrs. C. 
C. Briggs & Co., of Boston, several excellent points contained 
in it attracted our attention, and we determined to quote several 
of them for the benefit of the trade. A good point is made in 


reference to prices : 

‘‘ We desire to state that our prices are /ower in proportion 
to the actual cost of the material and workmanship employed in 
the construction of our pianos than those of any other manufac- 
turer. The impossibility of judging critically of the durability 
of a piano until the instrument is tested by use, induces unscru- 
pulous makers to employ the cheapest of material and workman- 
ship without any regard to the durable qualities of the instru- 
ment. In order that a piano shall be durable, it is a necessity 
that the very best of everything used in piano manufacture shall 
be employed. In this country, particularly, where the climate 
is so severe and the furnace heat of most houses so injurious to 
furniture even of the heaviest and most substantial kind, the deli- 
cate mechanism of a piano must certainly be seriously affected, 
if not entirely ruined, unless the instrument is made of the most 
thoroughly seasoned woods and with the very best of workman- 
ship. It is very poor economy to purchase pianos that, from 
their price, are seemingly cheap. Ina short time such instru- 
ments will surely become worthless.” 

This is plain, hard sense. 

Messrs. Briggs & Co. give five good reasons for purchasing a 
“ Briggs ” piano : 

‘* Because they are among the very best in the market. 

** Because the Messrs. Briggs are practical mechanics, and per- 
sonally superintend the manufacture of each piano. 

‘* Because they buy all material at the lowest cash prices, and 
use none but the very best. 

‘* Because the expenses of factory and warerooms connected are 
less than other manufacturers. 

‘* Because they sell pianos at a small profit. 

‘* Because the Briggs pianos, having been tested by artists and 
teachers, are now being purchased by them solely on their intrinsic 
merits. Every piano being warranted by them for five years, no 
risk is run by the purchaser.” 

The firm is exceedingly busy. The large upright they are 
making is finding great favor in the trade. Mr. C. E. Wood- 
man, the traveler of the firm, has just returned from a short trip 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. He will start West 
in a few days. 





The Cornet Controversy. 
HE great Conn-Pepper-Levy-Distin cornet fight 
receives the following notice from the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Critic : 





Levy and Distin, 
GREAT CORNETIST AND INSTRUMENT MAKER 
REPUTATION DUEL. 

A good-sized breeze comes to Washington and the Critic from 
New York and Philadelphia, through musicians here, regarding a 
windstorm that has been raging for some years between Levy, the 
great cornetist, and ]istin, the world-famed manufacturer of cor- 
nets. When Distin, the legend runs, used to manufacture instru- 
ments in London, he employed Levy to test his cornets, for 
which Levy received a large salary. The Distin manufactory was 
the largest in the world, and the most noted. It soon gave Levy 
great and wide notice. After awhile Levy’s name became the most 
famous of the two, and he gave letters and certificates of recom- 
mendation for Distin, which helped his sales. After awhile Dis- 
tin left London, came to the United States and associated himself 
with a music house in New York. Levy was over in this coun- 
try then and called upon Distin. He again gave letters of rec- 
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Satisfactory 
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USIC, of FULL ORGAN RANCE, only eight.:and one-half inches 
wide, containing not only the notes, but also perforations for the 


EXPRESSION which operate the stops and swells. 


Reed Organ in the world. 


Prof. M. GAL 


LY, 


The best toned 


25 EAST (4th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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ommendation for the Distin instruments and was given cornets. 
About a year or so ago Distin left New York and formed a co- 
partnership with Pepper, the great manufacturer of band instru- 
The firm employs seventy-five men, and 
Levy, it is said, as soon as he heard 


ments at Philadelphia. 
a big business is transacted. 
of the new firm, went to Philadelphia and applied for a cornet or 
two for his own use, and again offered to trade his letters of 
Soon he 
Pepper’s 


recommendation for goods. Distin gave him a cornet. 
asked for other favors of Pepper, and was refused. 
father 
DENOUNCED LEVY, 

in the house, and, it is further said, was about to fire him out of 
the building, when Levy left, but not to cease his importunities, 
for he entered an injunction against the firm, setting up the claim 
that their sales of instruments were being made upon his recom- 
mendations, and that his certificates as to the quality of manufac- 
ture only applied to the instruments made by Distin in England, 
and that the instruments made at Philadelphia did not merit his 
good name. A suit is pending, and the band fraternity in all 
parts of the country is watching it with great interest. The 
question with bandmen is, ‘‘ Have we been blowing Levy's repu- 
tation or Distin’s cornets?" Levy is backed, says THE CRITIC'S 
informant, by Conn, the cornet manufacturer, of Elkhart, Ind., 


who thinks it will wei a clevertake to get Saints influence and 
impugn the reputation of -the Philadelphia manufacturers. 

In this war among the wind-jammers an unusual interest is 
evidenced in Washington. A large per cent. of the members of 
the Marine Band, who _use the Distin instruments are making 
affidavits in favor of Distin & Pepper, and say that their instru- 
ments are superior to those manufactured by Distin in England. 








Mason & Hamlin’s New Wood. 


MOUNTAIN MAHOGANY FOR ORGAN CASES. 





It is now about twenty-five years since Mason & 
Hamlin introduced and commenced the use of black walnut for 
cases of reed instruments. Previous to that time the cases of 
melodeons and similar instruments were almost all made of rose- 
wood (veneered), or imitations in cheaper woods. Recognizing 
the superior fitness of black walnut for such uses, Mason & 
Hamlin made a lot of melodeon cases of that wood. At the very 
first it was hardly well received ; dealers thought the people were 
so accustomed to rosewood that they would not be satisfied with 
anything else. It need not be added that this wood soon became 
very popular, and now scarcely anything else is used. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company now introduce another wood, 
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which is, perhaps, destined to be even more useful and popular 


for organ cases than black walnut itself. This is the mountain 


mahogany, defu/a /enta of the books, but better known in some 
sections as the mahogany or Canada birch. After experimenting 
with this wood for a year or two, and obtaining the experiences 
of others, Mason & Hamlin confidently believe that they are fully 
justified in the statements made below respecting it. 

This beautiful North American wood, known 
mahogany birch, now first used for organ cases, 
fitted for that purpose. 

1. Being hard and close-grained it readily takes a smooth, 
high finish, and when darkened in the filling and finishing, as 
is universally done with black walnut, rosewood and Honduras 
mahogany, will be regarded by many as quite equal in beauty to 
either of these woods, and by not a few as superior to them. 

2. It is heavy and strong; affording a solid support for the 
action of the instrument and the best reflection of its tones. 

3. It is quite close-grained and elastic ; so giving greatest pos- 
sible resonance in the case. 

4. When prepared and finished by the process employed by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company it is among the most durable of 
woods ; least liable to warp, shrink, swell, check, bruise, or in 
any way change. 

It unites, then, the important requisites for an organ case— 
strength, beauty and favorable influences upon tone. 


Canada or 
is peculiarly 
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EMERSON 


SrmEe BEST ks NONE TOO GooDnD.” 
WHAT WE RECOMMEND WILL RECONNMNEND ITSELF. 


WAREROOM 159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS 








JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-first St., 
NEW TORE. 


the BaLMODL ant rhe Milton 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 


a 
THEIR 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
(2 AGENTS WANTED. 
PI N ome = STRICTLY FINE GRADE att 
A MEDIUM PRICES j 1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 








WEW YORK. 


Dealers. 


BDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0, oxox sooaze 


Importers and 


ers 


ws wy 


-ublisn 


Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
F. PETEXS Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
..cipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


Catalogues sent free upon application. 


All the Latest Publ.cations. 
Leipsic; C 
BERTH & CO., 


Liepsic (Volks-Avsgabe), etc., 


MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN KEED 


And Dealers in all kinds of Organ Material, 
MASS. 


G. 


etc. 





No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER, 


GHORGH BOTHN HR, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 





FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


FINE PIANO STOOLS 


— ALS®e— 
Musie Racks and Stands, 


Fleece, Felt and 
Embroidered 
Cloth Piano 
Covers, for 
Grand, Square 
and hi 
PIANOS. 


BRIGGS S 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


ano Stool 


M ANUFACTORY, » 


1 


8 


al 
Scarfs with Freats 
for Uprights, 


A SPECIALTY, 


The Oldest and Largest House n 
the Trade 


390 CANAL ST., near West Broadway. 
New Catalogue and Price List sent on application. | 


— WITH — 








PETERBORO, N. H. 








Fronts for Upright Pianos. 
(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 


Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACKS, 


Artists’ Busts and ate 
Improved Covers for Grand, Square 
and Upright Pianos, 


CaTALocue Mat.ep Free, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.’S Embroidery Bazaar, 3 Doors West of Steinway Hall 


103 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 








MANUFACTURERS 


STULTZ & BAUER: 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, ; 


“Upright a Square Pianos, 


§ Send for Catalogue } 
anc Price List. f 











First 


Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, 


Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





Sl EC rk 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘* For greatest power, pleasing and a quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three Ae 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. | 
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Professional Cards. 





E STODDARD, 


Baritone. Oratorio and Concerts. “ 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
L. BECKER, 
Artistic Piano Tenles References: S. B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold. W . Pecher, Edward Schuberth. 
Address: 213 E. 57th Street, New York. 
H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre 
aring and editing them for publication, Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail, 
Address office of the Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th 
Scent New \ ork 


MR. TOM 


i¢ rt (or 


BULLOCK, 
cert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS ELIA WALLACE, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Open for engagements 
or Comic Opera, Concerts, &c, Address Musicat 
( Kier office East r4th Sureet, New York. 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 
Concert Contraho Address Musicat Courter 
Office, a5 E ith Stre t, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. Vocal and 
Pia Teacher. 164 East 7oth st.. N. Y. City 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestratior Lessons in Musical Theory g:ven by 
correspondence 
Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (hicag 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East rgth Street, New York 
REDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts 
Care of Wm, A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 
MME, CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Vratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ng and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 217 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 


GONZAILO NUNEZ, 

Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Steinway Hail, 
FRITCH, 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE 


Soprano, Address Musica Covrier, 25 East rgth | 


Street, New York 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 

Piano Virtuoso, Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
and, Mus 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 
Steinway Hall. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No, 19 East 


cale engagements, Instruction given to 


rte playing Address 


rath Street, New York City 
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OTTO HACKH, 

Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third $ Street, New York. 


C. . F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MISS BELLE COLE, 

Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean. Gro. Coxsy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York 


C. A: CAPPS, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York, 


HE RMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 


Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway’ ‘Hall, 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. W. 
Cosy, 23 East 4th Street; or residence, 137 West 
agth Street, New York, 











JULIUS BEREGHY, 

Basso, Open for engagements for Concerts, 
Opera and Oratorios. Open for Church engagements 
during summer. Address Musica, Couarier. 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, — 


Teacher of. the Pianoforte. Graduate Academy 
of Music, Dresden. Address Schirmer’s Music Store, 
35 Union Square, New York. 


LYONS MUSICAL AC ADEMY, 

Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
modern technique and artistic execution. Address 
L. H. SHerwoon, M, A., Principal. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of Sth AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9 a. M. to 9 v. M., during the 
} entire year. 
| QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


JH. & 6.8, ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
Near NintH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 




















ZD> 


PORTRAITS, 


No. 949 Broadway. 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGESS 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
N.Y. 43 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4 irst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trimty Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


CHARLES ERBEN, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN,) 

237 East 41st Street, New York. 
z— ESTABLISHED IN 1824.—< 
Manufacturer of for Church, Chapel 
large and small ORGANS and Parlor. 

All work is guaranteed to be of the highest artistic 
quality, and every instrument is built with all modern 
improvements. The reputation of the firm since its 
establishment will be maintained. 


2 Tuning, Repairing, Remodeting, &c., promptly 
and satisfactorily attended t 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress 














Vocal, Piano, Violin ond Orchestral instruments; 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. — 
ing {partment for Young Ladies. Mr. Georg 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the Seal of 
the Pianoforte Departme 

For Circulars send to the ‘full address of 


Miss CLARA BAUR 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

46 West I"wenty-Uhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 

Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 


nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


FSTERBROOK'S °F 











Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


A TRIAL SOLICITED. 


CENTRAL STEAM LAUNDRY, 








HENRY PFEIFFER, 
Manufacturer of LADIES’ and GENT’S 
Fine Boots and Shoes, 


8254 BROADWAY, (Irving House), 
Bet. rath and 13th Sts., NEW YORK. 


EVENING DRESS 3 SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
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New gland 
na or Music 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru- 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Paintiog and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
guages, German, French and Italian, with the best 
native teachers. In English Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. In the New Home excellent board and 
nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 
partment. New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., Boston. 


NEW YORK 


Philharmonic Glub. 


+> SECcowD + 


ubseription foncert, 
CHICKERING HALL, 


Tuesday Evening, Dec. 4. 









Soloist, Mr. EDMUND NEUPERT, Piano. 














y ‘ORB inn 
“ - “ 5. J ais oh, ii KINDLING woopD YARD, SINGLE’ ADMISSION, ONE DOLLAR. 
Lnsemiie and Orchestra Classes free of charge. | 114,176.178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. Y. 105 FOURTH AVE., bet. 11th and 12th Sts. (Including Reserved Seat.) 
Hey net with abilities will also be taken. Office (NEAR NORTH RIVER.) ——___—____— 
sak te thatene fled, Gaver aie at Wake SEND FOR PRICE L1sT. THOROUGH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. | T1CKETS FOR SALE AT SCHUBERTH'S, 23 
nnati, O | Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms » a DEYERSERC. Proprietor. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
T/ There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific Bad printing is an abuse of art, It condemns the printer ® 
i in its results, as the art of printing. and works injury to him who accepts it. iL 
a ee AS 
SWewnvnuuneng® le feeeatat areata eteracatt® | 


Lockwood + Press + Steam + Printing « Kistablishment, |: 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





—-+*- AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*«— 


Paxis Exposition, 1878—Dipioma of Honor. 

Sypney InrernaTionaAL Exuisition, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. 

Me toourne InrernaTIONAL Exuisition, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 


ArLanta InrernationaL Cotton Exposition, 188:~Highest Avvard. 





littlke—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well p-inted catalogue, artistic in all of its details, 


Ape ape ExnuisiTion, 1881:—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1882—Highcest Award, 
New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL ExniBiTION, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


Medals, Highest Awards, 


8 


sy 


~ 
; 
a 
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HG FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 








J HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c.,cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
| products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its busincss secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
The Lockwood Press is note | for its first- 
Circulars, Catalogues cr 


Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped oZice, 


Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 
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LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 
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BWI OSHS ST) The undersigned will also produce, in miniazure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c,, [j1+11 111911 Wererererciscy 
an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


~e* 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher. 


No. 74 Duane St, New York, U.S.A, 
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THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
Parlor, Church or Chapel Use 
e CA 
Y &@ << 
y op 
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THE NEW 
ENCLAND CABINET 
ORCANS. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
| 1297 and 1299 Washington street, 4 —- BOSTON, MASS., U. 5. fA. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. ORGANS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALMENTS. 
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iim MARTIN GUITARS« 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


—_— OE 


THE On! LOL 


ee 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used we all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


joy a world-wide reputation, 

Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J]. P. COUPA, 

but dee 


also in I 


Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. | 


FERRARE, 


urope 


and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Ds JANON, 


m it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unitea States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MUSICAL 


Importers of wll kinds of 


INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





HAINES MITH 


PIANO ORTES . AMERICAN 


- - yin wy = = me ORGANS 
<2 


jorsed by the very best OPERATIC 

AND CONCERT COMPANIES, ARTISTS, 

MUSICIANS, THEATRES, and the | a 

MUSICAL PUBLIC GENERALLY, 

throughout United States, PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(@ Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


the 


Canada and Europe. 


HAINES BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 97 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~|PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
| have at tained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








TILE 


we: 
FACTORY, 
Mass 





F. CONNOR, — 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


the best medium-priced | 





| 
| Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


‘A. CORTADA & CO. 


23 EAST 14th 8T., NEW YORK, 
Importers and Publishers of Music. 


Pianos and Organs for Sale and to Ren‘. 


Dealers in all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


dmit they are 
2 Send for Catalogue. 


Dealers a 


Piano in America 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly | 


| 

| 

Tuned and Regulated. | 
$5 to $20 per day at home ame ples worth $5 free 
Address Stinson & C o., Portland Maine 


$12. 








adhe by ag pee lay at home 
tfit fre oes Tae 


-asily made. Costly 
, Augusta, Maine, 


THE WORLD- 


RENOWNED 





EMMY FILLER 


"PLANO- FORTES | 


Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts ol 


the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 


He 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, 

S. LIEBLING, 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN 


CHARLES KUNKEL, 
HENRIETTA MAURER, 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 
CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
| EDWARD B. PERRY. 


STERNBERG, 


He 


2S WAREROCOMS >: =o 


No. 611 WASHINGTON S$ 


TREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





GEORGE P. BENT, 


COWE ORGAR. 


CHICAGO: 
81 and 83 Jackson Street. 
EANSAS CITY: 
1304 St. Louis Avenue. 


si. U IN 3 


FPIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGET. 











CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO 


BENT PIANOS 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Best Dfedium-Friced Fiamos in the 





WA orld. 
MANUFACTORY, 453 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Ga Write for Catalogue and Prices to R, M. BENT & CO. 





UPRIGHT 
PIANOS | 


JOHN F. HUNER, Sli, 513 & 515 W. 420 St., NY. 
AN cH 


all 





B. F. BAKER 
Upright Piano. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED ny O 


BILLINGS & tn D, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piano and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t@” AGEN TS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 


NEW YORK. 
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FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


RAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANGS 
. GRAND, SQUARE AND UPR PLANGS. 
LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —- caused them to be pronounced by competent juc iges, 

















Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


e. P. CARPENTER ORGAN Co. 


REMOVED FROM WORCESTER, MASS, MASIMVUI. QUALITY. MINDMUM FRICE. 
FACTORY, FOXCROFT, ME. —-*-THE BEST ORGAN FOR THE DEALER. «— 


BOSTON | WE MANUFACTURE 
CABLE & SONS, j ER = ? Grand, Upright and Square 


seman Musical Instrument Manufactory. 
POND PIANOFORTES 


Square and Upright Pianos. 
IAN 195 OF HIGHEST GRADE ONLY, 














Factory, 552 to 554 W. 38th Street, New York. 
€@™ Sreciat Casn Prices. And desire active and responsible dealers in all parts o 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


the country where we are not represented. 





G2 Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


$2” Catalogues and prices mailed upon application, 


R <i CE IVER POND PIANO CO. 
e B AND RE ar ne ME, eosoaan Street, Boston, a ” 
Square and Upright Pianos, 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. ST RAUCH BROS 


456 West 37th Street. New York. 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS!! S$ AMUEL PIERCE, Grand, Square and Upright 
Or THE McTAMMANY READING, MASS. ~ IAN 0 i 0 be T F A CT | 0 N S 
ettes, Melopeans and Automatic Or, b sain 
‘@ : . _ Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. , 

















a Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
METAL AND WOOD 











Organ Pipes “BFL MIN” PIANOS, 


Send for Circulars, Catalogues of Music, &c. 4 specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 


J. McTAMMANY, Jr. VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. RAND 
Inventor & Manufacturer. Worcester, Mass.,U.5.A. s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ G b SQUARE AND UPRICHT. 


AGENTS WANTED. Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 














A small upright, 7% octave, full iron frame, &c.: 
= and artistic style of « case, and full tone 


Fiano Manufacturers, Camiegte aad pitete apeahigtliilinn 
156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. | Manufactured by PEEK & SON, 124 & 126 West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS ae THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS fis rraach ongan AND PLANO Gf,|PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 














Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, | eG 


through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com. 


growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. Office and Factories, ITHACA, N. Y. plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 


4 J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted f 
CY SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.——— >a — or twenty 
New York City Warerooms, years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 


Novelty in styles a great feature. No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. A. BAUS, Manager. the Duplex rapidly to the front. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


H Ss dard of E 1 L t Possible Pri &2™ Corresp d dev h 
re “WAREROOMS: 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. Tf alee | Manufacturers of PLANOFORTES 


EE. G HARRINGTON a Bag ciisorscrons oF ©) 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 


Mihuviwnven Pwiyadieion OQGuares Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BAY STATE ORGAN oa ai its cs 


mo Nr he uasuracronsns Oe EB, HUNT & CO,, 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case anc Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A cable dispatch announces that at the International Industrial Exhibition (1883) now in progress ; 
(1883) at AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, these Organs have been awarded the 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


ig, the the VERY HIGHEST AWARD, ranking above the GOILD MEDAL, and given only for EXCEP- 
TIONAL SUPER-EXCELL Thus is continued une unbroken series of Be of these Organs at 
EVERY GREAT WORLD" S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, no other 
American Organs having been found equal to them in any. The record now stands; 


PARIS, VIENNA, SANTIAGO, | PHIEA, PARIS, MILAN.| AMSTERDAM, 
° ° 883, 
FRANCE, AUSTRIA, CHILI. s 8. AMERICA. | FRANCE,| ITALY. | NETHERLANDS, 


w WORLD is) en 
S 4o° 2 & 


| ar, | Hii 





Bein, 


Ry 


¢ 


aM 


























IS EQUALLY EMPHATIC. 


ey 


cif ° 
Bae ¥ 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 (dated October, 1883) is now ready, and will 
be sent free, nouaies MANY NEW STYLES-the best assortment and most attractive Organs we have 
ever offered. One Hundred Styles are fully described and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and 
elegant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated in gold, silver ‘and colors. Prices, @22 for the 
smallest size, but having as much power as any single Reed Organ, and the acsceeriode Mason & HAMLin 
excellence, up to ®900 for the largest size. Fifty styles between $100 and $200. also for Easy 


Payments. Catalogues free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
154 Tremont St., Boston 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE TESTIMONY OF MUSICIANS 























ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS SED. 





Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 
1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





NONE BUT THE FINEST _ WORKMANSHIP. 




















BHEIR BROS.& CO 


i 292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 


* NEW YORK CITY. 
7 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos 





Cor. West Twenty-Ninth st., Ae 
NEW YORK CITY. 











CHO. WOODS Co.., 


608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 


: UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
; PARLOR ORGANS. 











Grand, Square # Upright 





UT ZMANK 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 BROADWAY, 


—=» BUFFALO, N.Y. & 


PIANOF ORT 








HALLET & DAVIS (0°S PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C., 








—* ESTABLISHED 18435. %— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street- Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to:BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 





"HAVE NO SUPERIOR” ey eee 


The Trade Invited to Test 


siento and Price. 





CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. | 


s RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 Duane Street, New York, 








ay 
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